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THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF  SYSTEM  REVISITED 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  conclusion  of  World  War  II  left  the  United  States  with 
global  military  commitments  and  the  requirement  to  maintain  a 
large  peacetime  military,  an  historical  precedent.  World  War  II 
also  demonstrated  the  need  for  more  centralized  control  and  di¬ 
rection  of  our  military  forces.  The  1947  National  Security  Act 
was  enacted  to  address  this  need,  but  proved  ineffective  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  results  desired.  The  basic  legislation  was  amended 
throughout  the  post-World  War  II,  Korean  and  Vietnam  eras  into 
the  early  1980's.  Even  today,  legislative  proposals  to  amend  or 
abolish  portions  of  the  Act  are  not  uncommon.  Amendments  normal¬ 
ly  grew  out  of  an  inability  to  handle  crisis  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  premise  of  this  paper  is  that  lack  of  effective 
military  performance  is  a  consequence  of  the  originally  flawed, 
compromise  legislation,  a  fundamental  shortcoming  that  requires 
scraping  major  portions  of  the  Act  and  starting  anew. 

The  post  war  search  for  improved  control  over  our  military 
led  to  reconsideration  of  the  German  General  Staff  system,  an 


approach  which  had  been  consistently  rejected  as  anti-democratic. 
Legislation  specifically  prohibits  adoption  of  this  system. 

Since  the  German  model,  in  many  respects,  proved  to  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  effective  system,  it  may  be  worthy  of  renewed  consider¬ 
ation  if  such  a  system  could  be  modified  to  remove  any  additional 
threat  to  civilian  supremacy.  Specifically,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  acquisition  of  the  staff  competencies  that  were  in¬ 
herent  in  this  staff  system.  Indications  are  that  much  of  our 
continuous  rejection  is  more  an  emotional  response  to  the  evils 
of  Nazi  Germany  than  to  the  facts  of  political  history  and  the 
historical  environment  in  existence  in  Germany  during  development 
of  their  general  staff  system. 

Based  on  exact  measures  of  implementation,  the  1986  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  may  be  moving  the  United  States  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  model.  It  is  therefore  worthwhile  to  review 
the  basic  ingredients  of  the  German  General  staff  as  compared  to 
the  performance  of  the  U.S.  system  developed  in  1947.  Since  in¬ 
dications  suggest  the  German  system  is  superior,  the  issue  of 
maintaining  civilian  control  is  critical.  Continued  lack  of  ef¬ 
fective  performance  and  attendant  crisis  may  combine  to  create 
future  civil-military  relations  problems.  This  article  argues 
that  the  inherent  competencies  of  the  German  staff  system  are  not 
inconsistent  with  civilian  supremacy,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  further  civilian  control  by  eliminating  our  tendency  under 
the  1947  National  Security  Act  to  rely  upon  ad  hoc  military  reac¬ 
tion  for  crisis  resolution. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF 

Throughout  the  period  1864  to  1945,  the  German  General 
Staff  proved  to  be  tactically  and  operationally  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  staff  system  in  the  world.  Yet  during  this  same  period,  the 
German  system  was,  through  direct  or  indirect  means,  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  some  of  the  greatest  strategic  disasters  that  any  nation  has 
ever  experienced.  The  reasons  for  these  disasters  are  tied  to 
civil-military  relations  and  will  be  discussed  later.  The  German 
General  Staff  system  was  developed  through  an  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess  and  came  to  be  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  other  nations  to 
emulate.  The  effectiveness  and  superiority  of  the  German  staff 
derive  from  certain  system  inherent  competencies.  It  should  be 
possible  to  gain  from  the  positive  aspects  of  the  German  military 
experience  without  repeating  their  mistakes. 

Defeat  in  war  can  be  a  gruesome  trainer.  Such  was  the  case 
for  Prussia  at  both  Jena  and  Auerstadt  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
on  October  14,  1806.  Defeat  generates  military  reflection  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  reflection  for  the  Prussian 
Army  was  discovery  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  Prussian  staff  system 
in  the  face  of  Napoleonic  tactics  and  strategy.  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  can  thus  be  identified  as  the  genesis  of  reform  of  the 

i 

Prussian  staff  system. 

The  five  reformers  of  the  Prussian  Army  were  Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau,  Grolman,  Boyen,  and  Clausewitz.  They  recognized  that 
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Napoleon  had  produced  a  superior  general  staff  system  and  they 
studied  it  as  extensively  as  all  other  aspects  of  Napoleonic  war. 
The  often  quoted  belief  that  Napoleon  contributed  nothing  to  the 
study  and  furtherance  of  staff  doctrine  and  practice  is  a  myth 
perpetuated  by  the  fact  that  Napoleon  made  little  use  of  staffs 
himself.  The  reason  Napoleon  made  little  use  of  staffs  for  his 
personal  prosecution  of  war  was  studied  by  the  reformers. 
Clausewitz  concluded  that  Napoleon  embodied  the  traits  of 

4 

'military  genius'.  He  also  concluded  that  dependence  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  a  'military  genius'  at  the  right  time  and  place  in  history 
was  an  unacceptable  approach  to  national  security.  This  realiza¬ 
tion  generated  the  need  for  a  general  staff:  A  general  staff 
system  is  needed  to  compensate  for  the  normal  absence  of  military 
genius  in  a  commander.5  The  Prussian  General  Staff  doctrine  from 
this  point  forward  "emphasized  organizational  perfection,  method¬ 
ical  procedure,  building  an  intellectual  foundation  to  support 
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staff  structure".  Prussia,  and  later  a  federated  Germany,  had 
discovered  an  effective  instrument  in  its  conception  of  the 
general  staff  to  institutionalize  military  excellence: 

The  Germans  had  no  monopoly  on  an  understanding  of  military  theory, 
or  an  ability  to  analyze  operational  experience.  Nor  did  they  have  a 
monopoly  on  military  competence.  But  what  they  did  have  was  a  monopoly 
on  consistently  reliable  and  excellent  performance  throughout  the  Army 
and  in  accordance  with  doctrine  and  theory  ....  The  only  significant 
itary  professional  development  in  Prussia  and  Germany  that  was  not 
matched  in  these  other  countries  was  the  creation  of  the  Prussian, 
later  German,  General  Staff,  and  the  special  qualities  of  profession¬ 
alism  that  differentiated  that  general  staff  from  imitations  in  all 
other  nations. 

Other  nations  in  Europe  were  soon  to  realize  the  beneficial 
effect  of  Prussia's  staff  innovations.  The  Wars  of  German  Unifi¬ 
cation,  1864-1871,  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  German 
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General  Staff  system.  The  new  staff  approach  proved  to  be  "as 
much  a  school  for  scientific  study  of  war  and  training  of  top 

commanders  as  an  administrative  organization  through  which  com- 

8 

mand  might  be  exercised" .  From  these  wars  the  German  General 
Staff  gained  its  enormous  world  prestige;  that  the  victories  were 
gained  largely  through  this  effective  instrument  was  obvious  to 

9 

world  military  leaders. 

Particularly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  French  also 
realized  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  Germans  had  demonstrated 
no  revolutionary,  unknown  aspects  of  war.  In  fact,  France  was  a 

victim  of  a  Prussian  system  that  gained  much  of  its  thought  and 

10 

doctrine  from  the  original  French  model.  The  immediate  French 
response  was  to  renovate  their  decayed  staff  system.  Although 
the  French  concluded  the  Napoleonic  wars  with  a  superior  staff 
system,  they  had  allowed  it  to  fall  into  disuse  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  and  suffered  the  consequences. 

The  French  experience  was  similar  to  most  other  countries, 
including  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  In  times  of 
war,  countries  would  learn  that  armies  with  superior  staffs  con¬ 
sistently  won  campaigns.  As  the  lessons  of  war  and  institutional 
memory  faded,  this  lesson  was  forgotten  and  had  to  be  relearned 

ii 

at  the  next  crisis.  Germany  appeared  to  be  the  only  nation  with 
a  system  that  permanently  institutionalized  the  staffing  lessons 
of  war. 

The  post-1871  period  demonstrated  a  rush  towards  the  German 
model.  As  has  already  been  stated,  France  immediately  instituted 
rejuvenating  reforms.  In  1890,  Great  Britain  followed  suit 
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through  the  medium  of  an  authoritative  description  of  the  German 
General  Staff  system  by  Spenser  Wilkinson,  The  Brain  of  an  Army. 
This  document  was  also  read  in  the  United  States  by  Elihu  Root 
who  was  searching  for  an  answer  to  the  disorganization  and  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  German  General  Staff  was  undoubtedly  Root's  model  for  reform, 

12 

although  he  did  not  make  this  claim.  In  fact,  the  original 
American  General  Staff  duty  descriptions  were  exact  reproductions 

13 

of  the  German  model . 

For  our  purposes,  general  staff  duties  are  not  as  important 
as  the  philosophy  and  conceptual  framework  that  produced  them  and 
the  results  achieved.  The  philosophy  originated  from  the  best  of 
all  teachers,  disaster  on  the  battlefield,  and  was  not  revolu¬ 
tionary  but  evolutionary.  The  Germans  extracted  their  concepts 

14 

through  an  in-depth  study  of  military  history.  A  review  of  that 
philosophical  approach  is  worthwhile  as,  even  in  subsequent  de¬ 
feat,  the  German  General  Staff  system  has  demonstrated  a  con¬ 
siderable  superiority  over  that  of  its  opponents.  In  the  last 
year  of  World  War  II,  when  the  German  Army  was  in  defeat  on  all 
fronts,  that  same  Army  is  rated  by  military  experts  at  a  20-30% 
higher  combat  efficiency  than  its  adversaries  because  of  the 

excellence  produced  by  its  approach  to  the  operational  art  as 

15 

embodied  in  its  staff  system. 

Trevor  Depuy  has  identified  ten  competencies  which  embody 

the  philosophical  approach  championed  by  reformers  of  the  German 

16 

General  Staff. 

Selection:  A  rigorous,  deliberate  system  of  screening 
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and  selection  designed  to  obtain  the  'best  and  the  brightest1. 
Selection  was  based  on  a  combination  of  competitive  examination 
and  regimental  commander  recommendation,  with  the  latter  being 
the  most  important.  The  selection  sought  only  the  most  competent 

i : 

line  officers  in  order  to  form  an  "aristocracy  of  intellect". 

Of  equal  or  greater  importance  was  the  character  of  the  officer. 

Selection  sought  to  systematically  weed  out  officers  with  rampant 

18 

ambition  at  the  expense  of  dedication.  Additionally,  the  goal 

19 

of  selection  was  that  it  be  nonpartisan.  As  will  be  seen  in 
"Civil-Military  Relations:  The  German  Experience",  political 
objectivity  was  not  always  attained.  The  selection  process  con¬ 
tinued  well  beyond  the  training  period.  Training  was  followed  by 
probationary  assignment  to  the  general  staff  for  12-18  months. 

Of  those  who  started  training,  about  25%  would  complete  all  phas- 

20 

es  and  be  selected  as  permanent  general  staff  officers. 

Examination:  Annual  testing  was  conducted  simulta¬ 
neously  throughout  the  army.  Examinations  were  administered  at 
local  military  district  headquarters  by  general  staff  officers. 
Simultaneous  student  testing  plus  the  identification  of  students 
by  student  number  was  used  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  compro¬ 
mise,  collusion,  or  unfair  ratings.  Examinations  evaluated 
candidates  in  all  aspects  of  military  education  and  training  - 
tactics,  terrain,  history,  etc.  -  as  well  as  economics,  social 

sciences,  geography,  and  a  foreign  language  of  the  student's 

21 

choice.  Additionally,  officers  were  given  physical  fitness 
tests.  Specifically  selected  general  staff  officers  evaluated 
and  graded  examinations.  Overall,  "this  system  was  so 
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unobjectionable  that  . . .  there  was  never  raised  even  the  slight¬ 
est  criticism  about  unfair  ratings." 

Specialized  Training:  Specialized  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  started  with  an  officer's  desire  to  compete  for  assignment 
as  a  general  staff  officer.  Substantial  personal  preparation 
through  extensive  study  was  required  to  be  competitive  for  the 
initial  selection  examination.  Preparation  was  assisted  by  the 
assignment  of  a  general  staff  officer  mentor  to  prospective  se¬ 
lectees.  Upon  passing  the  entrance  examination,  three  years  of 
specialized  training  and  education  was  provided  at  the  War  Col¬ 
lege  followed  by  two  years  training  at  the  general  staff.  This 

investment  was  considered  the  minimum  essential  to  obtain  a  con- 

23 

sistency  of  competence.  Training  continued  and  expanded  upon 
the  competencies  emphasized  in  examination.  Education  emphasis 
was  on  intellectual  development,  "realistic  thinking,  facing 

24 

facts  without  any  illusions  or  untruthfulness...".  In  essence, 
the  development  of  not  WHAT  to  think  but  HOW  to  think;  stressing 

25 

quick,  accurate  judgement  and  decisionmaking.  The  clear  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  substitute  for  the  historically  uneven  appearance  of 
Clausewitz's  'military  genius'. 

Historical  Study:  Historical  study  was  considered 
among  general  staff  officers  to  be  a  lifelong  pursuit.  Many  of 
the  greatest  German  military  leaders  were  also  accomplished  his¬ 
torians.  The  emphasis  on  military  history  was  reflected  in  the 
continuous  presence  of  a  historical  division  as  one  of  the  essen 
tial  components  of  all  German  General  Staff  organizations.  In- 
depth  study  of  military  history  was  considered  essential. 
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Inculcation  of  Initiative  and  Responsibility:  Initia¬ 
tive  and  responsibility  are  discussed  together  because  of  their 
great  interrelationship  as  general  staff  competencies.  Staff 
officers  were  expected  to  show  great  initiative;  to  provide  what 
we  refer  to  as  'value  added'.  They  were  expected  to  willingly 
accept  responsibility  for  all  things  within  their  purview,  as¬ 
signed  or  implied.  If  any  area  received  more  attention  than 
training,  it  was  initiative.  Initiative  and  responsibility  were 
considered  the  very  essence  of  the  meaning  of  'staff  officer'. 

Technical-Tactical  Perfection:  The  German  General 
Staff  placed  a  clear  emphasis  on  'how  can  it  be  done  better?', 

'in  what  way  can  training  be  made  more  effective?'  Technical  and 
tactical  perfection  was  the  goal. 

Objectivity  in  Analysis:  Analytical  emphasis  must  be 
on  the  truth  without  regard  for  who  may  like  or  dislike  the  prod¬ 
uct.  If  the  analysis  or  estimate  is  accurate  and  valid,  it  will 
withstand  any  scrutiny. 

Regeneration:  There  was  continuous  emphasis  by  all  of 
the  general  staff,  not  just  the  leadership,  to  not  become  tradi¬ 
tion  bound  or  slaves  of  obsolete  prescriptions.  Regeneration  was 
achieved  by  selecting  the  best  from  the  army  and  also  by  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  avoid  the  traps  of  'we  always  did  it  this  way', 
or  'it  cannot  be  good  because  it  was  not  invented  here'. 

Leavening  Process:  A  general  staff  training  model  must 
influence  the  collective  betterment  of  the  entire  array  through 
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several  ways.  First,  extensive  training  was  provided  to  many 
officers,  including  those  not  selected  as  permanent  general  staff 
officers.  This  created  a  timeless  philosophical  approach  to 
officership  not  altered  by  technical  innovation.  Second,  all 
major  subordinate  commands  through  division  level  had  a  cell  of 
general  staff  officers.  The  cell  did  not  have  to  be  large,  nor¬ 
mally  consisting  of  the  commander  and  operations  officer  only  at 
division  level.  It  trained  the  army  at  large  in  general  staff 
officer  techniques,  "gave  the  orders,  set  the  example,  supervised 

27 

and  commented  on  training,  and  gave  frequent  lectures." 

The  German  General  Staff  system  and  its  associated  philo¬ 
sophical  approach  provided  Germany  with  military  leadership  that 
was  more  effective  than  any  of  its  contemporary  military  institu¬ 
tions.  However,  one  must  avoid  the  extremes  of  praise  or  damna¬ 
tion  that  characterize  much  of  the  writing  regarding  the  German 
General  Staff.  On  the  operational  level,  the  system  was  not  as 
all-seeing  or  as  infallible  as  some  might  suggest.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  tactical  instrument  and  associated  doctrine  for  Germany 
in  World  War  II  was  the  tank  and  Blitzkreig.  Significantly,  the 

"general  staff  had  to  be  pushed  into  development  of  the  first 

28 

panzer  divisions  in  1934 - "  by  Hitler.  General  staff  resis¬ 

tance  was  based  on  conservatism,  not  technical  or  political  oppo¬ 
sition.  Furthermore,  the  brilliant  strategic  and  operational 
concepts  which  resulted  in  the  rapid  defeat  of  France  in  1940, 

though  developed  by  a  general  staff-trained  officer,  were  resist- 

29 

ed  by  the  corporate  body. 

The  German  General  Staff  was  essentially  an  army  staff,  and 
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failed  to  envision  the  need  for  a  joint  process,  even  though  the 
need  for  joint  operations  was  clear.  Moreover,  the  staffs  with¬ 
in  major  subordinate  commands  often  overemphasized  operational 
requirements  to  the  detriment  of  support  and  other  staff  func- 

31 

tions.  This  last  fault  was  particularly  severe  in  logistics,  a 
shortcoming  that  extended  throughout  the  general  staff  system  and 
was  never  fully  corrected.  In  his  outstanding  study  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  history  of  logistics,  Supplying  War  ...,  Martin  Van  Creveld 
exposes  numerous  general  staff  logistic  failures.  The  great 

"Schlieffen  Plan"  of  World  War  I  was,  from  a  sustainment  stand- 

32 

point,  stillborn  as  was  the  World  War  II  logistic  concept  for 

33 

the  invasion  of  Russia.  Finally,  although  the  general  staff 
system  of  education  heavily  influenced  the  operational  brilliance 
of  officers  such  as  Erwin  Rommel,  they  could  commit  the  most 

serious,  basic  blunders  in  logistics  with  catastrophic  conse- 

34 

quences . 

On  balance,  the  general  staff  system  created  by  Germany  was 
a  highly  effective  instrument  which  attempted  to  institutionalize 
excellence.  Throughout  its  evolutionary  development,  the  system 
achieved  its  goal  of  military  excellence  better  than  any  other 
system.  The  excellence  achieved  was  based  on  the  competencies  it 
emphasized  and  nurtured.  It  was  not  a  system  without  fault;  its 
strengths  were,  however,  sufficient  for  it  to  become  the  master¬ 
piece  that  all  others  emulated  throughout  its  150  year  history. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  JCS:  A  U.S.  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  GENERAL  STAFF  MODEL 

The  high  quality  of  the  German  General  Staff  system  would 
indicate  a  historical  mandate  for  adoption.  Specifically,  the 
staff  competencies  inherent  in  the  German  system  or  model,  not 
necessarily  the  organizational  structure,  provide  a  lesson  in 
history.  However,  perspectives  on  the  lessons  of  history  can  be 
deceiving,  particularly  when  the  lessons  of  historical  events 
have  not  become  fully  evident.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  Victory  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  of 
the  wartime  Joint  Staff.  The  wartime  Joint  Staff  was  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Army  General  Staff  and  possessed,  in  embryo  form 
but  without  depth,  the  essence  of  the  staff  competencies  inherent 
in  the  German  General  Staff. 

The  wartime  Joint  Staff  organization  was  swept  away  by  con¬ 
gressional  concerns  with  new,  peacetime  mandates  for  military 
power  and  reduced  resourcing.  Consequently,  adverse  developments 
occurred  concerning  institutional  and  organizational  objectives 
versus  national  objectives,  the  linkage  between  strategy  formula¬ 
tion  and  resource  allocation,  methodology  in  preparation  for  war 
and  conduct  of  war,  and  the  nature  of  staff  competency  required 
to  implement  security  decisions  at  national  level,  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time,  initial  adverse  developments  became  institutional¬ 
ized  and  led  directly  to  disaster  in  Vietnam.  The  post-Vietnam 
period  provided  a  15  year  period  of  groping  for  solutions. 
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Finally,  in  1986,  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  provided  an 
opportunity  to  undo  the  errors  made  immediately  after  World  War 
II  by  establishing  the  conditions  required  to  return  to  the  staff 
competencies  characteristic  of  the  German  model. 


THE  COMPROMISE  OF  IMPOTENCE:  1942-1947 
The  Army  General  Staff  developed  between  1939  and  1942  con¬ 
tained  the  essential  staff  competencies  characteristic  of  the 
German  model.  The  staff  reflected  General  George  C.  Marshall's 
vision  of  a  general  staff.  Although  Marshall's  institutional 
development  as  a  staff  officer  was  not  structured  like  the  German 
model  and  was  as  much  a  product  of  circumstance  and  chance  as 
anything,  his  preparation,  competencies,  and  proficiency  was  like 

i 

that  of  the  German  General  Staff  system. 

General  Marshall  realized  postwar  America  would  require  a 
large,  permanent  military  and  this  military  would  require  nation¬ 
al  level  command  and  control.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafi  had 
evolved  with  the  crisis  of  war  for  this  very  purpose.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  1942  Marshall  initiated  action  to  formalize  the  JCS 

centralized  structure  for  the  postwar  period.  Efforts  initially 

2 

produced  the  Bessell  Plan  in  1942.  The  plan  called  for  a  uni¬ 
fied  military  with  various  subordinate  organizations  representing 
the  ground  forces,  air  forces,  naval  forces,  and  a  supply  depart¬ 
ment.  The  evolutionary  process  of  designing  this  military  struc¬ 
ture  would  undergo  many  revisions  and  consequent  plan  names  - 
Tompkins  Plan,  McNarney  Plan,  Collins  Plan,  etc.  -  but  one  factor 
would  remain  constant.  Each  of  the  plans  represented  Marshall's 
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thoughts.  Had  these  various  proposals  been  adopted,  the  United 
States  would  have  emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  unified  mili¬ 
tary.  Ultimately,  none  of  the  plans  was  adopted  because  of  com¬ 
peting  demands  of  the  Navy  and  Congress. 

The  Navy  generally  did  not  favor  unification  among  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Navy  recognized  the  need  for  unity  of  command  in  war 
and  joint  force  action  but  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  point  of 

3 

unification.  Qualified  Navy  support  of  various  Army  proposals 
had  been  the  basis  of  continued  Army  plan  revisions.  But,  in  the 
final  analysis,  there  were  three  factors  which  led  the  Navy  to 
oppose  unification.  First,  the  Navy  was  more  decentralized  in 
power  than  the  Army.  The  Navy  had  various  Bureau  Chiefs  who  re¬ 
ported  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Bureau  Chiefs 
opposed  unification  because  of  the  power  they  would  lose  with 
unification.  Second,  the  Navy  was  concerned  for  control  of  its 
Naval  aviation  assets  and  for  continued  existence  of  the  Marine 
Coips  which  might  be  swallowed  by  the  Air  Force  and  Army  in  the 
process  of  unification.  Finally,  the  Navy  forecast  the  postwar 
budget  battle  and  did  not  want  to  be  part  of  an  organization 
dominated  by  an  Army-Air  Force  combination.  Although  Marshall 
continued  to  make  proposals  to  the  Navy,  he  was  unwilling  to 
press  the  issue  less  it  interfere  with  wartime  cooperation. 

As  the  war  neared  completion,  the  battle  over  postwar 
resource  allocation  was  inhibiting,  to  the  point  of  preventing, 
development  of  a  policy  and  strategy  for  resource  allocation. 

The  Navy  offered  a  counterproposal  to  Marshall's  proposals,  the 

4 

Eberstadt  Plan.  The  Eberstadt  Plan  provided  for  a  postwar 
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organization  in  which  the  services  would  remain  independent,  but 
their  activities  would  be  coordinated  at  national  level  by  a  na¬ 
tional  security  council.  Thus,  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Army  and  Navy  plans  rested  on  the  level  at  which  coordination 
would  occur. 

Although  President  Truman  favored  some  form  of  unification, 
Congress  was  more  inclined  toward  the  Navy  plan.  Congress  be¬ 
lieved  the  Navy  plan  would  be  cheaper  to  implement.  Addition¬ 
ally,  Congress  was  concerned  about  the  amount  of  power  that  would 
exist  in  a  unified  military  with  a  national  level  general  staff. 
The  potential  creation  of  a  "Prussian"  General  Staff  was  viewed 
as  a  serious  potential  threat  to  civilian  control. 

A  compromise  solution  was  enacted.  The  primary  model  used 
was  the  Navy's  Eberstadt  Plan,  with  addition  of  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A  National  Security  Council 
was  to  coordinate  national  strategy,  a  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  and  a  Joint  Staff  to  coordinate  military 

strategy,  and  the  services  were  to  be  "administered  separately"; 
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read  as  "relatively  independent".  The  formation  of  a  central¬ 
ized  national  general  staff  was  expressly  prohibited,  a  prohibi- 

7 

tion  retained  in  all  subsequent  legislation. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  rational  process  to  implement  national  security  policy.  Com¬ 
promise  created  a  marriage  of  convenience  between  Congress  and 
the  Navy,  resulting  in  a  flawed  organization  which  produced  the 
opposite  effect.  The  organizational  system  substantially  hin¬ 
dered  the  ability  to  execute  national  policy. 


The  immediate  postwar  period  faced  new  national  security 
mandates  coupled  with  austere  resources  to  execute  those  poli¬ 
cies.  Strong  central  leadership  was  therefore  a  requirement  to 
insure  policy  attainment  with  minimum  expenditure.  The  author¬ 
ity  granted  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  meet  this  require¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  dependent  primarily  upon 
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"force  of  personality"  to  execute  his  duty.  In  the  absence  of 
strong  central  leadership,  individual  services  were  in  a  position 
to  concentrate  on  organizational  and  institutional  objectives 
rather  than  national  objectives.  With  a  weak  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  service  objectives  were  more  readily  achieved  by  resource 
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appeals  directly  to  Congress.  This  service-to-Congress  linkage 
tended  to  fulfill  Congress'  desire  for  civilian  control  through 
competition,  but  contributed  to  interservice  rivalry  and  worked 
to  the  long  term  detriment  of  national  security. 

The  legacy  of  the  organization  created  by  the  National 
Security  Act  was  weak  central  control  and  a  consequent  inability 
to  formulate  a  consistent  strategy  based  on  available  resources. 
The  services  individually  retained  all  real  power  under  the  1947 
Act.  From  the  service  perspective,  an  effective  alliance  with 
Congress  eliminated  any  need  for  a  strong  Secretary;  a  source  of 
strong  centralized  control  would  be  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
Secretary's  dependence  for  advice  and  expertise  from  the  dual- 
hatted  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  from  the  service  selected  Joint 
Staff  was  preposterous.  The  perpetuation  of  a  weak  corporate 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Joint  Staff  would  serve  parochial  ser¬ 
vice  interests,  and  development  of  Joint  Staff  competencies  was 
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not  in  the  interest  of  the  services.  Failure  to  develop  proper 
central  staff  competencies  would  perpetuate  a  weak  Secretary  of 
Defense,  eliminating  development  of  a  unified  strategy.  Develop 
ment  of  a  unified  strategy  requires  a  staff  which  has  relative 
independence  from  service  influence.  In  this  joint  strategy 
vacuum,  inconsistent,  individual  service  promulgated  strategies 
were  developed  to  justify  narrow  resource  demands.  Resource 
based  strategy  rather  than  strategy  based  resourcing  became  the 
norm;  resource  allocation  supplanted  strategy  as  the  driving 
force  of  staff  action.  The  system  established  was  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  relatively  strong  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which 

10 

evolved  through  World  War  II  under  General  Marshall. 

Ironically,  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  was  James 
Forrestal,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  fashioner  of  the 

Eberstadt  Plan.  Within  a  few  months  of  assuming  duties, 

11 

Forrestal  realized  the  new  organization  was  unworkable.  The 
postwar  budget  battle  which  had  been  shaping  since  1944  was  in 
full  swing.  The  weak  organization  could  not  handle  the  crisis. 
Interservice  rivalry  was  rampant  and  soon  grew  out  of  control. 
The  symptoms  of  the  problem  would  be  debated  in  terms  of  "roles 
and  missions",  but  the  real  issue  was  service  organizational 
objectives  and  rivalry  over  resource  allocation.  Secretary 

Forrestal  made  two  attempts  to  resolve  the  "roles  and  missions" 

12 

but  both  failed.  Eventually,  Forrestal  ran  out  of  force  of  per 
sonality  as  a  means  of  coordinating  individual  service  actions 
and  resigned  in  March  1949. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  SOLUTION:  1947-1968 


James  Forrestal  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Johnson.  Unlike 
Forrestal,  Johnson  decided  on  a  direct  approach  of  asserting  con¬ 
trol.  He  was  helped  somewhat  by  a  1949  amendment  to  the  Act  of 

i? 

1947  which  increased  power  of  the  Secretary.  Secretary  Johnson's 
motivation  was  only  partly  that  of  a  good  civil  servant  attempt¬ 
ing  to  correct  a  dysfunction;  Johnson  was  politically  ambitious. 
Since  there  seemed  to  exist  a  public  mandate  for  both  reduced 
spending  and  a  large  Air  Force,  Secretary  Johnson  cancelled  the 
Navy's  supercarrier  program  one  month  after  entering  office. 

14 

This  precipitated  the  "revolt  of  the  admirals". 

The  significance  of  the  "revolt  of  the  admirals"  is  mani¬ 
fold.  Interservice  rivalry  reached  crisis  proportions.  The  pri¬ 
macy  of  institutional  and  organizational  objectives  over  inte¬ 
grated  military  strategy  was  institutionalized. 

[In]  the  strategic  environment,  for  example,  the  projected  behavior  of 
potential  foreign  adversaries  had  only  a  modest  impact  on  the  services' 
behavior.  Rather,  the  environmental  stimuli  toward  which  their  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  efforts  were  directed  were  overwhelmingly  doaestic  in 
origin  and  were  predominantly  defined  in  organizational  terms  .... 

Thus,  the  priorities  among  roles  and  missions  set  by  the  services 
themselves,  and  the  policies  they  were  eager  to  advocate,  were  condi¬ 
tioned  by  threats  and  opportunities  they  perceived  in  their  organiza¬ 
tional  environment.  Specifically,  the  strategic  preferences  of  elected 
politicians,  and  the  allocation  of  budgetary  resources  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  these  preferences  were  ...  the  origins  of  the  changing 

distribution  of  influence  within  the  services  and  the  defense  policies 
15 

advocated  by  them. 

Although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reached  general  agreement  to 

16 

avoid  inflammatory  issues  whenever  possible,  the  primacy  of  ac¬ 
quisition  of  resources  over  strategy  would  remain  a  constant 
theme . 


...  Interservice  debate  was  just  as  prevalent  and  intense  as  it  had 
bten  previously.  The  issues  at  stake  in  the  controversy,  however. 
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*  •"  2r 2c+e* .  Strategic  questions  no  longer  dominated 

the  discussion.  in: reac,  proprietary  issues  had  become  prevalent. 

‘.either  r-e  f  •jnc.’"e'ita  I  existence  gf  service*  *.jr  fur- cements  I 
alternati/es  cf  national  strategy  were  at  issue,  Cat  rather  marginal 
gains  and  losses  of  resources,  forces,  and  weapons.  The  question  of 
what  should  be  done  was  less  controversial  than  the  questions  of  who 
should  do  it  and  how  much  resources  should  be  allocated  to  it.17 

The  long  term  damage  for  national  security  came  from  the  develop 
ment  and  official  sanction  by  all  services  of  analysis  that 
lacked  objectivity.  The  situation  in  the  Air  Force  was  represen 
tative. 

The  end  sought  was  not  national  security  through  a  properly  balanced 
military  defensive  and  deterrent  force  but  rather  an  autonomous,  pow¬ 
erful  ...  Air  Force  which  would  be  the  first  line  of  defense,  the 
largest  of  the  three  military  services,  and  the  recipient  of  the  larg¬ 
est  share  of  the  defense  budget.  Assumptions  were  drawn  not  an 
initial  step  in  the  planning  process,  which  would,  in  turn,  provide  the 

guidance  for  the  structure,  size,  and  deployment  of  the  military  forces. 
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Instead,  they  were  drawn  in  order  to  lead  to  the  end  desired. 

Objectivity  in  analysis  is  a  critical  staff  competency.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  analytical  objectivity  illustrated  above  would  be  con¬ 
tinuous  and  expressed  in  force  mismatches  and  shortage  of  sig¬ 
nificant  equipment  that  had  not  been  part  of  individual  service 
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interests. 

Those  services  which  could  establish  major  interests  in  higher  prior¬ 
ity  functions  had  little  incentive  to  bolster  their  contribution  to 
lower  priority  functions  in  which  other  services  had  a  primary  inter¬ 
est.  The  Army  regularly  criticized  the  Air  Force  for  its  alleged 
neglect  of  tactical  aviation  and  airlift.  Both  these  services  criti¬ 
cized  the  Navy  for  its  alleged  neglect  of  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
,  20 
continental  defense. 

Responsibility  and  initiative  to  resolve  rather  obvious  national 
security  problems  would  not  occur  in  this  uncontrolled  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Garnering  of  political  support  for  resource  allocation  led 
to  substantial  military  involvement  in  domestic  politics.  The 
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"revolt  of  the  admirals"  represented  military  involvement  in  do¬ 
mestic  politics  to  a  degree  that  constituted  a  threat  to  civilian 
control . 


...  Naval  frustrations  were  at  an  extremely  high  level  ....  In  this 
charged  atmosphere  they  Began  preparing  for  a  battle  ...  essential  to 
save  their  service  from  a  severe  crippling  at  best  and  extinction  at 
worst  ....  [The]  Navy  had  pinpointed  its  three  major  adversaries: 

President  Truman,  ...  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  ...  and  the  Air 
Force  ....  With  the  eneaies  identified,  the  question  remaining  were 
which  to  attack,  and  how  ....  [The]  President  was  ruled  out  for  polit¬ 
ical  and  patriotic  reasons,  leaving  Johnson  and  the  Air  Force.  And  the 
method  of  attack  would  be  propaganda,  ....  attacks  were  designed  to 

create  such  an  outcry  that  Congress  and  the  American  public  would  look 
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into  the  question  of  defense  strategy  .... 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  aspect  of  interservice  rivalry  was  the 
affect  on  the  leavening  process,  so  essential  a  staff  competency 
to  develop.  A  generation  of  military  officers  were  being  shown 
officially  sanctioned  domestic  political  involvement  and  pressure 
group  activities  well  beyond  acceptable  levels.  Additionally, 
official  sanctions  were  given  not  to  initiative  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  towards  optimum  national  security  but  to  organizational  and 
institutional  requirements.  One  can  only  speculate  on  the  degree 
to  which  this  leavening  process  encouraged  development  of  the  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  who  was  viewed  as  having  rampant 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  dedication. 

The  only  good  to  come  from  the  "revolt  of  the  admirals"  was 
NSC-68,  a  statement  of  broad  national  security  strategy  which  had 
not  previously  existed.  NSC-68' s  impact  was  not  immediate,  how¬ 
ever,  as  two  months  after  its  publication  North  Korea  invaded 
South  Korea. 

The  United  States  entered  the  Korean  War  operationally  and 
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strategically  unprepared.  Improper  strategic  signaling  in  the 
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media  had  yielded  escalation  dominance  to  the  adversary/  At  the 
operational  level,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  strategic  bomber  heavy 
and  tactical  fighter  light;  a  force  mismatch  of  the  pre-conflict 
years  caused  by  national  level  failure  to  prosecute  a  consistent, 
unified  strategy.  The  Army  was  physically  and  mentally  unprepared 
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for  war  as  demonstrated  in  initial  action.  Army  failings  were 
only  remotely  related  to  budgeting  cutbacks?  a  failure  to  accept 
responsibility  for  and  take  the  initiative  to  retain  technically 
and  tactically  competent  units  was  the  more  immediate  problem. 

The  war  initially  settled  to  a  war  of  attrition  along  the  Pusan 
Perimeter,  followed  by  a  war  of  rapid  movement  after  the  Inchon 
landing,  and  finally  a  return  to  attrition  within  a  year  after 
China's  entrance  into  the  war. 

The  significance  of  the  war  for  this  discussion  derives 
from  four  facts.  First,  the  war  started  with  U.S.  forces  techni¬ 
cally  and  tactically  unprepared.  This  condition  is  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  lack  of  initiative  and  responsibility  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  and  tactical  expertise;  staff  competencies  which  were  not 
regenerated  after  the  general  demobilization  of  World  War  II. 

Second,  dependence  on  "force  of  personalities"  continued. 
Initial  setbacks  were  followed  by  relatively  smooth  functioning 
at  the  strategic  level.  Smooth  functioning  at  the  strategic  lev¬ 
el  depended  upon  a  collection  of  personalities  with  extensive 

World  War  II  experience,  General  Marshall  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
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being  the  primary  example.  At  the  operational  level,  the  United 
States  continued,  as  in  World  War  II,  its  dependence  on  individu¬ 
al  'military  genius'  as  represented  by  General  MacArthur.  The 
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Inchon  landing  was  a  stroke  of  brilliance  which  was  opposed  by 
virtually  all  others,  including  the  service  general  staffs  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  dependence  on  'military  genius' 
in  an  individual  rather  than  a  collective  staff  is  a  dangerous 
limitation.  This  limitation,  whether  recognized  or  not,  was 
caused  by  the  continued  failure  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
staff  competencies  of  regeneration  and  the  leavening  process. 

The  nation  had  to  depend  too  heavily  upon  carry  over  talent  from 
World  War  II  to  attain  results. 

Thirdly,  the  war  illustrated  the  first  incidence  of  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  relative  merit  of  the  use  of  force  in  achieving 
political  objectives.  The  concept  of  'total  victory'  was  not  po¬ 
litically  attainable.  Yet,  the  operational  commander  clung  to 
this  concept.  General  MacArthur  became  frustrated,  then  isolat¬ 
ed,  and  ultimately  alienated  toward  the  political  objective  and 
political  leadership.  Alienation  caused  General  MacArthur 's  ex¬ 
tensive  involvement  in  domestic  politics  in  an  attempt  to  force 
his  will  upon  the  civil  leadership. 

The  General's  reaction  took  the  form  of  a  protest  against  'a  new  and 
heretofore  unknown  and  dangerous  concept  that  the  members  of  our 
armed  forces  owe  primary  allegiance  or  loyalty  to  those  who  tempor¬ 
arily  exercise  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  the  country  and  its  Constitution  which  they  are 
sworn  to  defend.  No  proposition  could  be  more  dangerous'. 

The  really  'dangerous  proposition'  here  was  General  MacArthur 's 
attitude.  Few  realize  the  dangerous  challenge  presented  in  the 
immediate  post-World  War  II  period  by  the  "revolt  of  the  admir¬ 
als"  and  the  MacArthur  episode.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  apparently  incapable  of  providing  the 
command  and  control  required  to  prevent  such  problems.  The 
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heated  interservice  dispute  associated  with  the  "revolt  of  the 
admirals"  subsided  only  with  the  start  of  the  Korean  War  and  the 
MacArthur  episode  ended  only  after  his  relief  by  President 
Truman.  Both  problems  should  have  been  solved  at  Secretary  of 
Defense  level  or  lower. 

The  post-Korean  War  period  through  1961  demonstrated  a  con¬ 
tinued  erosion  of  staff  competencies.  However,  unlike  the  period 
before  and  during  Korea,  crisis  could  no  longer  be  averted 
through  force  of  experienced  personalities.  The  weak  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  corporate  body 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  individual  services  further  re¬ 
duced  joint  staff  initiative  and  responsibility,  discouraged  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  analysis,  and  fostered  a  leavening  process  of  polit¬ 
ical  involvement.  A  cycle  of  reorganization  followed  each  crisis. 

Reorganization  was  generally  ineffective,  strategy  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  budget  driven.  NSC-68  established  the  massive  retalia¬ 
tion  strategy,  permitting  reduced  resources  because  fewer  conven¬ 
tional  forces  were  needed.  The  Air  Force  was  a  primary  resource 
beneficiary  of  the  massive  retaliation  strategy.  Following  the 
"revolt  of  the  admirals",  the  Navy  adopted  a  position  as  the 
'silent'  service  that  could  accommodate  any  strategy?  a  position 
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maintained  to  this  day.  Such  a  position  could  be  taken  because 
Congressional  debate  during  the  "revolt"  aftermath  guaranteed 

23 

Navy  access  to  nuclear  weapons  and  thus  resource  allocation. 
Massive  retaliation  adversely  affected  the  relative  resource 
position  of  the  Army,  whose  nuclear  mission  was  small. 

A  combination  of  limited  access  to  resources  and 
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professional  disagreement  with  the  single  dimension  strategy 
prompted  objection  from  two  successive  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
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Generals  Ridgway  and  Taylor.  Secretary  of  Defense  response  to 
professional  disagreement  was  two  fold.  Initially,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  expected  to  provide  public  support  to  administration 
policy.  When  inadequacies  of  the  strategy  were  exposed,  Secre¬ 
taries  attempted  to  thrust  responsibility  upon  the  military 
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chief.  Both  Army  chiefs  retired  shortly  after  bringing  their 
objections  to  public  view. 

The  staff  competency  of  objective  analysis  and  associated 
professional  disagreement  could  not  be  accomplished  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  national  security  organization.  The  situation  of  Ridgway 
and  Taylor  was  not  a  new  phenomena.  Immediately  after  the  Korean 
War  in  1953,  all  service  chiefs  were  replaced  by  officers  scre- 
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ened  in  advance  by  Senator  Taft  for  political  suitability.  The 
consequence  of  such  actions  was  even  greater  domestic  political 
involvement  by  the  military  chiefs,  to  the  extent  of  ensuring 
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partisan  alignment  of  certain  military  appointees. 

Partisan  alignments  started  a  process  of  fusion  of  civilian 
and  military  functions  and  a  general  reduction  of  professional 
military  autonomy  that  would  reach  its  peak  during  the  McNamara 
years.33  The  general  tendency  of  military  chiefs  to  refrain  from 
professional  disagreement  with  political  leadership  was  tied  to 
second  career  concerns  in  some  instances.  Such  political  entice- 
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ments  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  objective  analysis,  often 
leading  to  civilian  leaders  being  told  what  they  want  to  hear 
rather  than  obtaining  objective,  professional  appraisals. 
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Partisan  alignment  and  second  career  concerns  discouraged  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  responsibility  and  initiative;  lack  of  inertia  to  take 
needed  action  became  more  apparent.  Such  conditions  would  con¬ 
tribute  inevitably  to  failures  associated  with  Vietnam. 

Lack  of  inertia  prompted  the  two  most  serious  crisis  in  the 
post-Korea  period,  the  Russian  launch  of  Sputnik  I  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco.  The  launch  of  Sputnik  I  created  great  concerns  be¬ 
cause  of  obvious  national  security  implications.  The  U.S.  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Russian  Sputnik  program  had  been  under  Department 
of  Defense  control.  Lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  led  to  a  "lei- 
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surely  satellite  program,  the  Vanguard  Program".  The  Eisenhower 
administration  felt  great  political  pressure  to  take  corrective 
action.  The  National  Security  Act  of  1958  was  the  result.  It 
provided  for  more  Secretary  of  Defense  power  in  resolving  tech¬ 
nical/strategic  questions,  adding,  deleting,  and  altering  service 
functions,  and  exercise  of  direct  command  of  unified  and  speci¬ 
fied  commands  through  JCS.  All  measures  were  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  defuse  critics  of  national  security. 

The  1958  legislation,  however  well  intentioned,  addressed 
only  symptoms,  not  the  underlying  disease.  In  the  first  place, 
no  secretary  since  Louis  Johnson  had  effectively  used  what  power 
was  available,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  none  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  power.  Secondly,  any  legislation  which  failed  to  recognize 
the  organizational  inconsistencies  which  encouraged  lack  of  staff 
competency  had  less  than  a  pious  hope  of  success.  As  might  have 
been  prophesied,  JCS  corporate  body  implementation  instructions 
for  the  1958  Act  retained  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
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service  chiefs. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
first  weeks  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  nation  was  faced 
with  another  military  crisis,  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  Bay  of  Pigs 
operation  was  planned  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  significantly  exposed  lack  of 
staff  competency,  and  particularly  the  failure  to  develop  ini¬ 
tiative  and  responsibility,  the  lack  of  technical-tactical  exper¬ 
tise,  and  the  absence  of  objectivity  in  joint  analysis  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  The  JCS  appeared  paralyzed  by  inertia. 

The  professional  military  men  of  the  Pentagon,  including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  accepted  the  plan  despite  the  preposterous  qualities  which  were 
to  become  so  evident  in  retrospect,  apparently  because  neither  the  CIA 
nor  subordinate  military  officers  carried  full  information  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  failed  to  ask  the  CIA  and  their  own  subor¬ 
dinates  the  appropriate  hard  questions.-57 

The  Joint  Staff  had  by  now  increased  to  four  times  its  size  in 
1947,  but  quantity  was  no  substitute  for  competency.  In  fact, 
quantity  generally  hinders  quality  when  they  are  mixed. 

Close  on  the  heals  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  the  crisis  in 

Laos.  President  Kennedy's  response  to  military  crisis  was  simi- 
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lar  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  Kennedy  did  not  understand 
that  the  system  itself  was  flawed.  He  opted  for  a  people  solu¬ 
tion,  replacing  all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  faith  in  the 
military  shaker  by  the  Laos  experience,  Kennedy  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  used  a  small  civilian  personal  planning  staff  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis.  Considered  parochial  and  lacking  effectiveness 
in  crisis  situations,  the  military  was  hereafter  more  commonly  on 
the  periphery  of  the  decision  making  process.  The  effect  on  the 
staff  competency  of  regeneration  was  predictable. 
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The  process  of  excluding  the  military  from  the  decision 
making  process  began  in  earnest  with  the  appointment  of  Robert  S. 
McNamara  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary  McNamara  was  strong 
willed  and  possessed  a  mandate  for  action  from  the  1958  National 
Defense  Security  Act.  Unfortunately,  his  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  military  instrument  combined  with  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  created  a  dysfunctional  affect. 
Resource  based  strategy  reached  its  logical  conclusion  of  a 
"strategy"  unrelated  to  any  political  objective;  ways  had  over¬ 
taken  ends.  The  lack  of  unified,  consistent  national  strategy 
established  a  serious  policy-doctrine-strategy  mismatch.  The 
very  nature  of  war  and  the  military  instrument  ceased  to  be 
understood. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  determined  to  make  better  sense  of 
the  defense  resourcing  process.  The  launching  of  Sputnik  was  one 
of  many  illustrations  of  a  dysfunctional  system.  McNamara  be¬ 
lieved  the  Defense  Department  should  be  operated  on  a  competitive 
business  basis.  "Systems  analysis"  would  be  the  system. 
McNamara's  initiatives  were  generally  resisted  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  characterized  as  undue  civilian  influence  in 
an  area  where  'mature  military  judgement'  was  required.  Some  de¬ 
gree  of  systems  analysis  was  certainly  needed  for  development  of 
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the  national  security  process.  Unfortunately,  military  claims 
that  resourcing  decisions  required  mature  military  judgement  or 
specialized  military  education  had  no  basis  in  fact;  such  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  was  frequently  irrelevant,  constituting  only 
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turf  disputes.  Such  claims  without  basis  in  combination  with 
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recent  military  fiascoes  further  damaged  the  position  of  the 
military.  McNamara  initiated  a  process  of  substituting  civilian 
systems  analysts  for  military  in  virtually  any  function  that 
proved  troublesome.  Although  much  of  what  Secretary  McNamara 
wanted  to  do  regarding  "preparation  for  war"  was  correct,  his 
strategic  direction  and  use  of  military  forces  will  probably 
cause  his  period  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  regarded  as  a 
failure  because  of  Vietnam.  In  addition  to  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  war,  he  did  not  understand  the  military.  Had  he  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  of  military  predispositions  toward  national 
security,  he  might  have  been  more  effective. 

The  military  view  towards  national  policy  reflects  the  professional 
responsibility  for  the  military  security  of  the  state.  This  respon¬ 
sibility  leads  the  military:  [11  to  view  the  state  as  the  basic  unit 
of  political  organization;  (21  to  stress  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
threats  to  the  military  security  of  the  state  and  the  continuing  like¬ 
lihood  of  war;  (31  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  and  immediacy  of  the 
security  threats;  (41  to  favor  the  maintenance  of  strong,  diverse,  and 
ready  military  forces;  [5]  to  oppose  the  extension  of  state  commit¬ 
ments  and  the  involvement  of  the  state  in  war  except  when  victory  is 
certain.41 

The  major  influx  of  'new  strategists',  systems  analysts, 
created  undesirable  side  affects  because  of  their  limited  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  predispositions.  McNamara  did  not  under¬ 
stand  this  either. 

The  usual  training  in  economics  has  its  own  character i st i c  limitations, 
among  which  is  the  tendency  to  make  its  possessor  insensitive  to  and 
often  intolerant  of  political  considerations  that  get  in  the  way  of  his 
theory  and  calculations.  He  is  normally  extremely  weak  in  ...  history 
or  ...  politics,  and  is  rarely  aware  of  how  important  a  deficiency  this 
is  for  strategic  insight  ....  They  were  trained  to  be  highly  scientific 
in  one  area  of  limited  application,  but  that  did  not  incline  them  to  be 
comparably  scientific  or  even  worldly  wise  in  the  larger  area  where  ends 
become  more  meaningful  than  means  .... 

....[It]  has  become  customary  to  leave  totally  out  of  consideration 
the  psychological  and  social  effects  ...  simply  because  they  could  not 
be  quantitatively  handled  ....  implicitly  denying  their  importance.4^ 

The  adverse  consequence  of  not  understanding  either  the  military 
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or  systems  analysts  was  confusion  between  what  Clausewitz  called 
"preparation  for  war"  and  "conduct  of  war",  before  and  during 
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Vietnam.  This  confusion  was  a  logical  consequence  of  and  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  inappropriate  resource  based  strategy. 

With  the  new  strategists  and  Secretary  McNamara  wielding 
great  power,  their  limited  understanding  of  the  military  and  the 
nature  of  war  created  several  problems  leading  directly  to  the 
disaster  in  Vietnam.  Factors  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  mathe¬ 
matical  formulas  were  generally  not  considered.  Guidance  did  not 
adequately  define  military  objectives  and  contingency  planning 
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did  not  occur  after  the  Eisenhower  administration.  This  problem 
persisted  well  into  the  1980's.  Without  political  input,  the 
strategic  objectives  sought  were  frequently  unknown.  Difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems  arose  which  received  appropriate  media  cover¬ 
age,  increasing  hesitance  to  provide  guidance.  Hesitation  was 
used  to  afford  maximum  flexibility,  and  out  of  concern  that  media 
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coverage  would  affix  responsibility  for  failures.  When  one  does 
not  know  the  real  objective,  substantial  flexibility  is  required! 
The  fallacy  is,  of  course,  that  flexibility  and  lack  of  account¬ 
ability  will  somehow  show  the  way,  reveal  both  the  objective 
sought  and  the  solution. 

If  the  new  strategists,  Secretary  McNamara  and  President 
Johnson  had  originally  set  out  with  a  conscious  objective  to  mis¬ 
understand  and  misuse  the  military  power  available  to  them,  they 
scarcely  could  have  been  more  successful.  They  would  have  been 
well  served  to  study  the  lessons  offered  by  Clausewitz  more  than 
150  years  before.  As  pointed  out  by  Harry  Summers  in  On 
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Strategy:  The  Vietnam  War  in  Context.  Clausewitz's  concepts  of 
the  "amazing  trinity  of  war",  war  as  an  extension  of  politics, 
the  need  for  proper  political  guidance,  identification  of  the 
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political  objective  sought,  need  for  integrated  strategy,  iden- 
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tification  of  center  of  gravity  were  clearly  not  understood  by 
civilian  leadership. 

What  was  the  military  leadership  doing  while  these  strate¬ 
gic  disasters  were  befalling  the  nation?  Did  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  intercede  with  the  proper  advice,  planning  and  coordination 
to  attempt  prevention  in  the  first  place?  The  truest  answer  is 
probably  close  to  the  answer  that  would  be  given  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  leadership:  they  did  the  best  they  could  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  circumstances  and  ability.  Advice  was  surely  provided 
to  political  leadership.  Some  of  the  advice  was  good,  such  as 
that  provided  to  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  to  not 
unilaterally  reduce  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  and  not  to  adopt 
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the  doctrine  of  'graduated  response'.  Unfortunately,  political 
leadership  did  not  follow  this  advice.  Other  advice  was  poor  and 
not  worthy  of  adoption.  Strategic  level  fixation  with  'winning 

war'  at  the  tactical  level  in  the  absence  of  clear  political  ob- 
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jectives  was  improper  and  counterproductive.  Korea  had  taught 
this  lesson  and  should  have  been  understood  by  the  JCS.  What  is 
worse,  when  President  Johnson  rejected  the  faulty  military  advice 
to  increase  war  intensity,  General  Wheeler  schemed  against  the 
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President. 

Planning  and  coordination  during  this  period  would  not  sug¬ 
gest  particular  competencies  on  the  part  of  JCS.  Operational 
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plans  that  did  not  possess  input  of  political  guidance,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  frequently  lacked  senior  officer  review.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  deluded  themselves  into  an  operational  doc¬ 
trine  mismatch  by  believing  in  a  'big  war  doctrine':  "If  we  can 
handle  the  big  ones,  the  little  ones  should  be  easy". 

The  explanation  frequently  offered  by  former  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regarding  this  role  in  advice,  planning  and 
coordination  is  that  the  military  leaders  "were  torn  between  com¬ 
mitment  to  civilian  supremacy  . . .  and  their  premonition  of  disas- 
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ter".  This  is  certainly  part  of  the  answer.  Why  else  would 
these  leaders  fashion  junior  officers  in  the  image  of  the  systems 
analysts,  familiar  with  the  jargon,  and  adept  at  "bureaucratic 
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maneuvering"?  But  this  does  not  square  with  the  totality  of  the 
problem,  which  had  at  least  two  other  dimensions.  First,  the  JCS 
corporate  body,  a  product  of  the  development  since  1947,  probably 
lacked  education  or  experience  at  the  operational  and  strategic 
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level  of  war.  Second,  and  most  important  for  this  study,  the 
strategic  and  operational  staff  was  a  product  of  the  post-World 
War  II  period.  The  staff  did  not  possess  the  competencies  that 
must  compensate  for  the  normal  absence  of  'military  genius'. 

The  joint  staff  fashioned  during  the  post-World  War  II  era 
deemphasized  the  competencies  which  made  the  German  system,  used 
by  our  own  Army  General  Staff  during  World  War  II,  so  effective 
an  instrument.  No  system  of  selection,  examination  or  special¬ 
ized  training  existed.  Actions  demonstrated  a  lack  of  historical 
perspective.  The  performance  of  the  staff  in  the  many  crisis 
discussed  already  did  not  give  confidence  in  its  technical  and 
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tactical  perfection  at  the  operational-strategic  levels.  Initia¬ 
tive  and  responsibility  were  not  inculcated;  the  really  tough  na¬ 
tional  security  issues  such  as  service  roles  and  missions  were 

avoided  by  mutual  agreement.  Analysis  was  not  objective,  and 
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known  not  to  be  objective.  The  entire  system  of  separate  ser¬ 
vice  strategies  was  a  facade  for  organizational  and  institutional 
objectives,  mainly  associated  with  resource  allocations.  The 
process  of  regeneration  has  not  worked.  The  "force  of  experi¬ 
enced  personalities"  carried  us  through  Korea,  but  was  no  longer 
available  for  Vietnam.  What  formalized  training  regeneration 
existed  (military  systems  analysts)  may  have  accommodated  civil- 
military  relations,  but  did  not  produce  a  competent  military 
staff  officer.  Finally,  the  leavening  process,  the  permeating  of 
staff  competencies  throughout  the  officer  corps,  has  tended  to 
have  an  adverse  side  effect  of  active  involvement  of  our  military 
in  domestic  political  activities. 

The  post-Vietnam  period  heightened  political  interest  in 
reforming  the  national  security  process.  A  review  of  the  common 
faults  identified  should  provide  the  best  picture  of  how  well  the 
JCS  system  measures  up  to  the  staff  competencies  proven  affective 
in  the  German  system. 


THE  MILITARY  REFORM  PERIOD:  1968-1986 
A  famous  general  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "victory  has  a 
hundred  fathers;  defeat  is  an  orphan".  Defeat  in  Vietnam  provid¬ 
ed  the  impetus  for  military  reform.  More  than  15  years  would  be 
required  to  reach  some  agreement  on  an  approach  to  solve  problems 
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that  had  become  increasingly  apparent.  The  history  of  this  period 
is  partly  retribution  for  the  war  that  was  lost  and  mostly  at¬ 
tempts  at  finding  out  what  was  wrong.  For  this  paper,  comments 
will  be  confined  to  a  summation  of  what  was  identified  as  wrong 
with  our  national  military  staff  system.  There  is  surprising 
consistency  of  agreement  among  authors  as  to  the  ills,  if  not 

the  priority  of  those  ills,  but  there  is  considerable  debate  on 
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the  solutions. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  established  a  weak  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  and  collectively  strong  individual  services.  In¬ 
dividual  service  orientation  has  been  on  resource  allocation.  As 
noted,  this  created  a  lack  of  objective  analysis  and  inadequate 
staff  regeneration  and  leavening.  The  product  produced  was  sub- 
optimal  for  national  security  because  national  security  cannot  be 
executed  by  a  single  service,  regardless  of  claims  of  decisive¬ 
ness  by  any  service.  The  ultimate  casualty  of  a  system  that  di¬ 
vides  power  among  the  individual  services  is  security.  Sound 
military  security  must  be  based  on  a  consistent,  pervasive 
national  strategy.  The  fact  that  civil  leadership  contributes  to 
much  of  the  problem  here  is  not  an  adequate  excuse  for  military 
leadership  failure  to  look  beyond  resource  competition.  With 
failure  to  obtain  a  consistent,  pervasive  military  strategy,  all 

that  follows  is  flawed.  That  is  why  military  reformers  have  con- 
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sistently  identified  faulty  operational  plans,  plans  of  deploy- 
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ment  but  not  employment,  operational  plans  that  assume  away  all 
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tough  issues  and  thus  become  themselves  irrelevant,  plans  of 
desperation  which  are  unimaginable,  indecisive,  not  helpful  or  go 
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to  the  other  extreme  and  'shoot  the  works',  orientation  on 
short-run  and  superficial  issues,  ineffective  threat  assessment 
which  tends  to  straight  line  current  problems  and  emphasizes 
technical  rather  than  socio-psychological  or  political  factors. 
The  list  could  go  on.  Such  a  degree  of  weakness  suggests  lack  of 
staff  competency  at  JCS  level  when  preparation  for  war  execution 
(individual  service  responsibility)  is  generally  good. 

The  central  military  control,  Secretary  of  Defense  and  JCS 

corporate  body,  is  weak  because  both  Congress  and  the  individual 
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services  have  historically  wanted  it  weak.  Were  a  strong,  sys¬ 
tem  of  centralized  military  control  to  exist,  jointness  could  oc¬ 
cur  and  unified  military  strategy  would  be  possible.  Services 
would  not  be  permitted  to  push  proprietary  positions  in  Congress 
and  overall  national  security  would  be  optimized.  Some  services 
would  perceive  gain,  others  would  perceive  loss.  No  one  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  subject  organizational  and  institutional  objectives  to 
this  process.  For  those  who  dispute  that  individual  services  de¬ 
sire  a  weak  JCS-Secretary  of  Defense,  look  to  the  furor  raised 
over  allowance  of  the  JCS  Chairman  to  select  his  own  staff  offic- 
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ers  from  the  various  services.  A  competent  and  loyal  joint 
staff  is  the  beginning  of  an  end  to  service  parochialism  at  the 

expense  of  overall  national  security.  Further,  the  very  exist- 
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ence  of  JCS  compromise  to  avoid  conflict,  mutual  'back-  scratch- 
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ing',  the  acceptance  of  a  poor  quality  Joint  Staff,  sterile 
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recommendations,  inability  to  correct  resource  requests  contain- 
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ing  duplication  of  function/capability,  could  not  exist  without 
the  existence  of  service  parochialism. 
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One  could  come  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that  senior  civ¬ 
ilian  appointees  in  DOD  and  military  leaders  are  ineffective. 

Quite  the  contrary,  most  of  the  people  involved  are  talented, 
extraordinary,  even  brilliant,  but  are  awash  in  a  system  which  is 
dysfunctional  and  has  been  since  inception.  The  combination  of  a 
dysfunctional  system  and  resource  limitations  make  possible  and 
even  encourage  pressure  to  fulfill  organizational  and  institu¬ 
tional  objectives.  The  problem  becomes  circular  and  a  chicken- 
egg  dilemma.  There  are  few  wrongs,  only  different  perceptions  of 
right.  But,  different  perceptions  of  right  at  the  service  level 
can  yield  wrongs  at  the  national  level. 

The  apparent  weakness  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not 
surprising.  Only  Secretaries  Johnson  and  McNamara  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  strong  willed  secretaries.  Both  ended  with  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  for  national  security.  The  secretary  is  normally  not 
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knowledgeable  about  the  military  or  the  military  instrument. 
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This  is  a  significant  departure  from  World  War  II  and  just  prior. 
Clausewitz  provides  ample  illustration  of  the  consequence  of  lack 
of  experience. 

If  one  has  never  personally  experienced  war,  one  cannot  understand  in 
what  the  difficulties  constantly  mentioned  really  consist,  nor  why  a 
commander  should  need  any  brilliance  and  exceptional  ability  .... 

Everything  in  war  is  very  simple,  but  the  simple  thing  is  difficult. 

The  difficulties  accumulate  and  end  by  producing  a  kind  of  friction 
that  is  inconceivable  unless  one  has  experienced  war  ....  Friction  is 
the  only  concept  that  more  or  less  corresponds  to  the  factors  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  real  war  from  war  on  paper  ....  Friction  is  everywhere  in  con¬ 
tact  with  chance  ....  A  genuine  theorist  is  like  a  swimming  teacher  ... 
theorists  who  have  never  swum,  or  who  have  not  learned  to  generalize 
from  experience,  are  impractical  and  even  ridiculous:  they  teach  only 
what  is  already  common  knowledge:  how  to  walk  ,...7^ 

Becoming  Secretary  of  Defense  requires  something  beyond  having 
been  chairman  of  a  major  American  industry.  The  Secretary  of 
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Defense  must  understand  the  military  and  the  nature  of  war. 
Otherwise,  he  will  make  serious  mistakes,  shattering  confidence, 
and  being  extremely  dangerous.  Some  suggest  only  senior  retired 
military  should  be  Secretary  of  Defense  and  chiefs  of  services 
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should  serve  for  much  longer  periods.  This  is  essentially  the 
method  adopted  under  the  German  system  and  no  doubt  helped  main¬ 
tain  continuity  of  required  staff  competency.  However,  both 
positions  have  critical  influence  on  the  nature  of  civil-military 
relations  and  civil  control  that  will  be  considered  later.  For 
now,  the  consequences  of  not  knowing  what  one  is  dealing  with  was 
also  identified  by  Clausewitz. 

Only  if  statesmen  look  to  certain  military  moves  and  actions  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  that  are  foreign  to  their  nature  do  political  decisions 
influence  operations  for  the  worse  ....  so  statesmen  often  issue  orders 
that  defeat  the  purpose  they  are  meant  to  serve.  Time  and  again  that 
has  happened,  which  demonstrates  that  a  certain  grasp  of  military  af¬ 
fairs  is  vital  for  those  in  charge  of  general  policy. 

"Time  and  again"  this  has  happened  to  us. 

Given  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  normally  limited  by 
the  absence  of  required  knowledge,  the  method  repeatedly  used  to 
attempt  problem  solution  is  indeed  surprising.  As  already  indi¬ 
cated,  virtually  all  national  security  legislation  was  created 
because  of  crisis.  In  crisis,  the  Secretary  ~i  Defense  is  given 
more  power.  Secretaries  have  been  unwilling  or  insufficiently 
knowledgeable  to  use  this  power.  Then,  a  weak  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  like  Secretary  of  Defense  is  reinforced  with  more  civilian 
assistants  to  accomplish  things  believed  not  to  have  been  done 
properly  by  the  military.  The  cancer  of  inexperience  being  rein¬ 
forced  and  expanded  with  more  inexperience  has  a  certain  ring  of 
madness.  Because  of  this  inexperience,  'safeguards',  'policies' 
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'procedures',  and  'intellectual  trends'  are  established  which 
create  unnecessary  organizational  complexity. 

‘•'uch  of  the  organizational  complexity  is  a  facade,  created  in  cart  to 

dive  a  false  sense  of  rationality  and  legitimacy  to  official  action, 

and  accected  in  part  because  it  tends  to  diffuse  responsibility  for 
.  .  80 
decisions  gone  wrong. 

These  attempted  fixes  create  adverse  second  and  third  order 
effects.  First,  we  tend  to  become  hostages  of  these  'systems' 
rather  than  having  the  systems  effectively  serve  our  needs.  Some 
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of  the  Joint  Operations  Planning  System  (JOPS)  is  an  example. 
Second,  attempts  to  correct  perceived  problems  by  so-called  'sys¬ 
tems'  or  specialized  organizations  can  cause  fusion  problems  ad¬ 
verse  to  civil-military  relations.  Frederick  C.  Thayer  describes 
this  problem: 


...  (With]  authority  from  the  Secretary,  the  assistant  secretaries  be¬ 
came  line  operating  officials,  and  the  geometric  increase  in  the  number 
of  deputy  assistant  secretaries  in  the  1960's  reflected  this  change. 

The  specialized  agencies  became  at  least  semi -autonomous,  ...  or  al¬ 
most  autonomous,  ....  in  effect,  this  made  the  JCS  line  subordinates 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

As  it  became  clear  that  the  assistant  secretaries  ...  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  important,  all  the  military  services  attempted  to  infiltrate 
those  bureaucratic  systems.  ...  each  service  nominated  a  military 
professional  in  the  hope  that  his  assignment  to  the  position  would 
materially  increase  that  service's  influence  in  the  decision  process. 

...  The  individual  military  professional  assigned  to  such  duty 
...  found  himself  in  a  delicate  position.  His  service  expected  ... 
evidence  [of  influencing]  decisions,  [but  found  he  could  only)  prove 
his  objectivity  by  pointing  out  ...  flaws  in  arguments  being  advanced 
by  his  own  service  ....  [Trick]  was  to  convince  ...  services  ...  [of] 
exerting  parochial  influence  while  convincing  their  superiors  of  their 
objectivity.®^ 

The  changes  to  the  post-World  War  II  national  security  leg¬ 
islation  are  attempts  to  repair  a  system  flawed  in  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  concept.  It  is  not  repairable  through  means  which  do  not 
correct  original  mistakes.  These  errors  were,  to  repeat,  combin¬ 
ing  a  weak  Secretary  of  Defense-JCS  corporate  body  with  strong 
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but  divided  individual  services.  Although  the  Secretary  has 
gained  more  power  over  the  years,  he  cannot  exercise  it  with  a 
staff  that  is  inherently  weak  and  suffering  from  the  duplicity  of 
trying  to  accomplish  both  service  and  national  security  objec¬ 
tives.  The  Secretary-JCS  corporate  body  needs  a  staff  with  rela¬ 
tive  independence  from  service  influence.  The  German  model  proved 
to  be  a  staff  system  of  inherent  competencies.  Systematic  reform 
leading  to  acquisition  of  these  competencies  will  end  a  process 
of  amending  national  security  organization  through  changes  that 
are  cosmetic,  adding  layers  of  bureaucracy  without  value  added. 

THE  DEFENSE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1986 

The  military  reform  movement  accelerated  throughout  the 
1970*3  and  reached  a  crescendo  in  the  early  1980's.  The  result 
was  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  probably  the  most 
significant  defense  legislation  since  the  days  of  Elihu  Root. 

The  Congress  has  legislated  a  profound  shift  in  planning  and  exe¬ 
cuting  national  military  security.  Ironically,  although  the  leg¬ 
islation  continues  the  prohibition  of  formation  of  a  national 
general  staff,  the  specific  provisions  head  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  precisely  in  that  direction.  Although  not  within  the  scope 
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of  this  paper  to  perform  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  1986  Act, 
there  are  four  general  conclusions  that  most  have  drawn  from  the 
Act  which  should  be  mentioned. 

First,  Congress  has  legislated  a  fundamental  shift  in  cen¬ 
ters  of  power.  Power  has  been  increased  for  those  most  responsi¬ 
ble  for  operational  and  strategic  aspects,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  unified  and  specified  commanders. 

Secondly,  as  a  companion  to  this  shift,  Congress  has  di¬ 
rected  its  efforts  at  the  bureaucracy  at  the  top  and  not  at  unit 
level  performance. 

Third,  legislation  requires  less  form  and  more  content  to 
national  security  formulation;  force  development  follows  stra¬ 
tegy.  This  should  eliminate  much  of  the  current  process  that  is 
irrational  and  unspecific. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  ominously,  Congress  may  not  be  content 
with  its  legislative  reform  to  date;  that  depends  upon  Department 
of  Defense  actions.  Virtually  all  of  the  actions  taken  by  Con¬ 
gress  were  within  the  previously  existing  authority  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Defense  to  initiate.  In  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
Defense  Department,  Congress  took  action.  With  the  many  follow 
on  reviews  required  by  Congress  -  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
organizational  review,  periodic  service  roles  and  missions  re¬ 
view,  and  unified  and  specified  command  mission  and  area  reviews 
-  it  is  clear  Congress  will  take  action  where  it  believes  re¬ 
quired.  DOD  and  JCS  need  to  regain  the  initiative  on  required 
reform.  The  source  of  congressional  reform  was  primarily  the 
uniformed  service  testimonial  expertise.  Military  leaders  know 
most  of  what  must  be  done  and  should  move  beyond  Goldwater- 
Nichols.  Action  initiatives  underway  in  JCS  in  the  creation  of 
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the  J7  and  J8  directorates  suggest  this  is  happening. 

All  of  the  various  reform  measures  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  indicate  a  mandate  for  JCS  control  and  coordination  of 
strategic  military  planning,  combat  development  to  include  more 
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input  to  the  budget  cycle,  force  readiness,  and  military  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  surprisingly,  these  are  the  very  functions  traditional 
to  the  German  General  Staff  model  and  its  imitative  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  the  emphasis  on  military  education  and 
supporting  personnel  actions  recognize  that  the  reforms  will  have 
minimal  impact  if  the  Joint  Staff  is  not  improved. 

The  1947  and  subsequent  congressional  prohibition  against 
formation  of  a  national  general  staff  may  be  continued  because  of 
the  potential  for  adverse  public  reaction.  Regardless  of  what 
it  may  be  called,  reform  actions  of  Congress  are  consistent  with 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  competencies  of  the  German  system. 

The  1986  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Chairman,  to  develop  and  implement  a  system  of  se¬ 
lection,  education  and  training,  and  use  of  officers  in  a  "joint 
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speciality".  Within  the  area  of  acquisition  and  development  of 
talented  staff  officers,  the  legislation  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  competitive  examination.  Competitive  examination  and  eligible 

staff  officer  standing  lists  were  used  in  the  U.S.  Army  before 
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World  War  II  but  disappeared.  Today,  the  U.S.  Army  is  one  of 
the  few  that  does  not  test  its  officers.  Recent  oversight  ac¬ 
tions  by  Congress  in  the  Skelton  Commission  suggest  that  if  the 
military  does  not  taken  action,  Congress  will. 

The  various  legislative  personnel  actions  point  directly  to 
the  regeneration  and  leavening  process  for  the  staff.  It  appears 
clear  that  Congress  has  exhausted  its  patience  with  service  riv¬ 
alries  and  wants  to  regenerate  a  ' jointness',  shifting  power  away 
from  proponents  of  separate  operations.  Congress  has  legislated 
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a  series  of  positive,  career  enhancing  measures  that  make  assign¬ 
ment  as  a  joint  officer  something  to  be  sought  after.  Included 
are  actions  by  promotion  boards,  a  promotion  review  process,  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  officers  in  the 
joint  speciality,  and  limitations  on  promotion  to  flag  rank  with¬ 
out  joint  experience  and  qualification.  These  actions  will  tend 
to  cause  regeneration  within  the  joint  speciality  provided  form 
does  not  overcome  content.  With  the  mandatory  initial  designa¬ 
tion  of  1,000  critical  joint  duty  assignments  that  must  always  be 
filled  by  joint  speciality  officers,  the  leavening  process  of  the 
joint  speciality  is  initiated.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  signi¬ 
ficantly,  the  Chairman's  responsibility  to  develop  joint  doctrine 
will  be  a  major  unifying  force  for  the  betterment  of  the  military 
at  large. 

The  competencies  of  initiative  and  responsibility  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  analysis  are  discussed  together  because  the  faults 
of  the  JCS  often  linked  them.  Recall  that  lack  of  initiative  and 
responsibility  existed  because  of  relative  power  and  weakness. 
Where  initiative  and  responsibility  seemed  to  function  well  was 
in  resource  issues.  However,  such  initiative  and  responsibility 
was  exercised  for  subgroup  objectives  and  based  on  nonobjective 
analysis.  The  1986  Act  has  made  the  Chairman  responsible  for  and 
required  to  take  the  initiative  on  a  number  of  joint  issues  that 
will  be  dependent  upon  objective  analysis.  Examples  include  ad¬ 
vising  on  priorities  of  unified  and  specified  commanders,  review 
of  roles  and  missions,  service  budget  review  against  unified  com¬ 
mand  strategic  plans  and  priorities,  submitting  alternate  budget 
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proposals,  etc.  With  the  Joint  Staff  now  directly  responsive  and 
under  control  of  the  Chairman,  the  spade  work  for  inculcation  of 
initiative,  responsibility,  and  objective  analysis  is  facilitat¬ 
ed.  The  same  can  be  said  of  CINCs  at  the  unified  command  level, 
who  now  exercise  considerably  more  control  over  their  joint 
staffs. 

The  two  competencies  characteristic  of  the  German  model  not 
mentioned  are  historical  study  and  technical-tactical  perfection. 
Historical  study  does  not  appear  to  be  undergoing  any  major  re¬ 
naissance  and  certainly  more  work  is  required  here.  As  to  tech¬ 
nical/tactical  perfection,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  what  Congress 
is  seeking  in  contingency  planning,  coordination,  advice  and  the 
various  other  JCS  staff  functions. 

If  there  is  fault  in  the  1986  Defense  Reorganization  Act, 
it  lies  in  not  having  gone  far  enough  to  reform  in  some  areas, 
most  notably  the  need  for  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  defense  procurement  reform.  Reform  is 
still  required.  But,  this  is  to  be  expected  considering  that 
the  act  was  a  product  of  a  constitutional  government,  a  compro¬ 
mise.  The  greatest  potential  danger  is  that  compliance  with  leg¬ 
islation  intent  will  be  more  in  form  than  content.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  before.  An  analogy  can  be  drawn  to  the  early  McNamara 
years  when  systems  analysis  was  being  introduced.  Much  of  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  was  relevant  and  needed  for  the  Department  of  De- 

89  .  . 

fense.  But,  because  of  uniformed  resistance  and  false  positions 

of  requirements  for  'mature  military  judgement'  when  this  was  ir¬ 
relevant  in  'preparation  for  war'  decisions,  the  initiative  for 
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reform  disallowed  military  input  and  the  reform  went  beyond 
proper  limits.  The  1986  Act  opens  the  debate  and  thus  creates  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  reestablish  required  staff  competen¬ 
cies  in  a  national  level  general  staff,  regardle^-  of  what  the 
staff  is  ultimately  called.  We  have  reinforced  a  failing  system 
for  over  40  years.  This  opportunity  to  correct  that  failure  is 
unparalleled. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONS 

The  German  General  Staff  system  represents  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  institution  developed  for  implementing  national  military 
security.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  of  the  United  States 
has  proven  less  effective  than  expectations  and  has  undergone 
many  revisions  since  its  inception  in  1947.  Since  1947,  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  has  been  consistently  rejected,  including  the  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1986.  Rejection  has  occurred  because  the 
system  is  perceived  to  constitute  a  threat  to  civilian  control. 
However,  legislative  provisions  of  the  1986  Act  appear  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  fundamental  shift  toward  the  German  system.  Specifically, 
a  shift  toward  development  of  the  staff  competencies  that  are  the 
philosophical  basis  of  the  German  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  shift  represented  by  the  1986 
Act,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  these  staff  competencies  are 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  democratic  government.  To 
answer  this  question  requires  reviewing  the  nature  of  civilian 
supremacy  and  the  salient  features  of  the  German  civil-military 
experience.  What  will  emerge  are  a  combination  of  German  unique 
factors  and  some  common  ingredients  to  the  loss  of  civilian  su¬ 
premacy  in  any  nation. 

By  considering  the  common  ingredients  to  loss  of  civilian 
supremacy  and  their  applicability  to  the  American  civil-military 
experience,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  action  of  Congress 


in  the  1986  Defense  Reorganization  Act.  First,  congressional 
action  recognizes  the  national  uniqueness  of  civilian  supremacy. 
Second,  the  legislation  represents  a  civil-military  relations 
maturing  process,  balancing  the  needs  for  civilian  control  with 
the  needs  for  effectiveness  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
national  military  security.  The  legislation  moves  the  United 
States  toward  a  de  facto  German  staff  model  in  order  to  minimize 
security  risks,  with  compensating  increase  in  civilian  controls. 


CIVILIAN  SUPREMACY  DEFINED 

The  nature  of  civilian  control  has,  like  the  rest  of  man's 
existence,  increased  in  complexity  over  time.  However,  regard¬ 
less  of  social  complexity,  civil  control  can  be  reduced  to  two 
ingredients,  the  nature  of  policy  making  and  the  nature  of  insti¬ 
tutional  relationships. 

For  civilian  supremacy  to  exist,  political  leadership  must 
control  national  policy  making.  The  military  should  exist  only 
to  the  degree  required  for  deterrence  and  defense  against  exter¬ 
nal  threats.  Decisions  about  employment  of  the  military,  both 
for  and  against,  are  made  by  the  civilian  leadership.  Such  deci¬ 
sions  must  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  The  military  is 
therefore  genuinely  a  tool  of  the  nation  and  does  not  singularly 
determine  the  nature  of  other  elements  of  national  power,  socio- 
psychological ,  economic,  and  political.  The  single  condition  un¬ 
der  which  the  military  instrument  can  gain  preeminence  is  securi¬ 
ty.  No  nation  will  accept  insecurity,  whatever  the  cost.  In  the 
face  of  a  significant  threat,  real  or  imagined,  internal  or 
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external,  national  values  and  beliefs  can  and  frequently  are  com¬ 
promised  in  the  name  of  security.  From  this  exception  stems  the 
majority  of  civilian  supremacy  problems  as  will  be  seen. 

Based  on  national  values,  institutions  are  created  through 
legislation  or  develop  as  non-legislative  institutions  for  con¬ 
trol.  Governmental  and  nongovernmental  institutions  are  created 
through  the  same  process  as  are  values  and  beliefs,  a  product  of 
internal  and  external  environment.  The  most  common  forms  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  governmental  control  are  balances  of  power  between  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  institutions.  Nongovernmental  institutions 
can  vary  widely  in  form  and  power  and  include  any  or  all  of  the 
following:  media,  defense  industry,  military  associations,  ci¬ 
vilian  patriotic  associations,  military  reform  movements,  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  labor  groups,  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 

i 

ties  groups,  academic  associations,  etc.  Civilian  supremacy 

requires  both  government  and  nongovernment  institutions,  notwith- 

2 

standing  the  many  writings  to  the  contrary. 

Institutions  must  effectively  combine  to  maintain  civilian 

3 

supremacy  by  achieving  four  conditions.  First,  the  military 
must  not  dominate  government  or  impose  a  military  value  system  on 
society,  regardless  of  effectiveness.  Second,  the  military  must 
not  have  uncontrolled  access  to  resources.  Third,  military  val¬ 
ues,  organizations  and  institutions  must  not  be  inconsistent  with 
national  values,  beliefs  or  institutions.  Military  institutional 
peculiarities  associated  with  authority  and  discipline  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Finally,  the  use  of  force  must  be  made  by  political 
leadership  and  be  consistent  with  society  requirements  without 
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being  inconsistent  with  military  institutional  peculiarities. 

Failures  in  both  policy  and  institutional  relationships 
created  adverse  civil-military  conditions  in  Germany.  Under¬ 
standing  what  occurred  in  Germany  can  remove  the  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  that  has  caused  previous  rejection  of  the  German  staff 
model  and  enable  us  to  identify  the  symptomatic  conditions  that 
lead  to  civil-military  problems.  Although  Germany  represents 
both  national  and  regional  uniqueness,  it  provides  applicability 
for  the  American  experience. 

CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONS:  THE  GERMAN  EXPERIENCE 

German  military  development  in  general  and  the  general 
staff  specifically  was  a  product  of  European  history.  At  concep 
tion,  the  general  staff  was  designed  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
will  of  the  government  and  fully  immersed  in  society.  In  devel¬ 
opment  and  maturity  the  general  staff  became  something  quite  dif 
ferent.  Successive  internal  and  external  threats  yielded  an 
institution  responsible  unto  itself.  Historical  conditions  per¬ 
mitted  maintenance  of  this  autonomy  until  the  advent  of  Hitler. 
Hitler  successfully  subordinated  the  German  General  Staff  and 
forced  the  Army  and  people  into  a  war  that  in  the  end  ruined  all 
national  institutions.  Historical  conditions  created  the  milita 
rism  that  the  general  staff  came  to  be  identified  with.  The  his 
tory  of  that  period  provides  a  valuable  insight  of  symptoms  in 
policy  development  and  institution  relationships  that  led  to 
failure  to  gain  civilian  control. 

The  German  General  Staff  was  born  in  defeat  at  Jena  and 
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Auerstadt  in  1806.  The  study  following  defeat  resulted  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  general  staff  system.  As  envisioned  by  Scharnhorst 
and  other  reformers,  the  general  staff  was  to  compensate  for  the 
normal  absence  of  military  genius  in  commanders.  The  general 
staff  was  viewed  as  an  instrument  to  lead  a  national  army,  an 
army  from  and  totally  immersed  in  society.  The  general  staff 
would  take  its  direction  based  on  policy  developed  by  the  gov- 

4 

ernment . 

This  vision  for  the  general  staff  was  undone  by  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  of  monarchy  and  liberalism  in  Germany  and  by  external 
threats.  The  army  was  used  to  meet  the  monarchy's  threat  from 
within,  democracy.  In  the  process  the  monarchy  became  dependent 
on  the  army  for  its  existence.  Liberal  elements  understood  that 
control  of  the  state  would  immediately  follow  control  of  the 
army.5  Liberal  upsurges  in  1848  and  1862-1866  never  succeeded. 
The  army  remained  autonomous,  owing  its  allegiance  only  to  the 
monarchy  and  not  to  the  German  Constitution  of  1848.  Combined 
with  the  threat  of  liberalism  from  within,  Germany,  like  other 
nations  of  Europe,  was  at  constant  security  risk  from  without. 
European  peace  was  sought  through  national  hegemony.  The  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  increased  the  complexity  of  war.  Dependence  on 
the  army  -  the  general  staff  -  increased  as  a  function  of  threats 
and  the  need  for  technical  advice.  General  staff  power  increased 
with  monarchy  dependence. 

Increased  power  for  the  general  staff  led  to  increased  in¬ 
volvement  in  foreign  affairs.  This  may  have  been  inevitable  as  a 
product  of  technical  advice;  increased  general  staff  foreign 
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policy  involvement  was  common  to  all  European  nations.  Politi¬ 
cal  leaders  recognized  the  potential  threat  this  created.  A  too 
powerful  military  could  result  in  national  decision  making  becom- 

7 

ing  "the  victim  of  military  expediency".  German  parliamentary 
attempts  to  check  growing  influence  were  unsuccessful.  Monarchy 
and  society  attitudes  tolerated  army  resistance.  As  we  have 

seen,  the  monarchy  was  dependent  upon  the  army.  Society  viewed 

8 

the  army  as  the  "darling  of  the  people"  based  on  three  recent 
successful  wars,  1862-1871.  Only  manipulative  adroitness  by 
leaders  such  as  Bismark  kept  the  military  in  check  in  the  later 
part  of  the  19th  century. 

Bismark 's  political  and  diplomatic  genius  was  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  condition.  When  Bismark  passed  from  the  scene,  the  shift 
toward  military  expedient  solutions  eventually  resulted  in  opera¬ 
tional  war  planning  without  benefit  of  political  input.  Such 
plans  created  minimal  political  and  diplomatic  freedom  of  action 

9 

in  a  crisis.  This  condition  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  original  general  staff  reformers.  They  maintained 

that  war,  and  therefore  the  military,  was  merely  an  extension  of 

10 

policy.  General  staff  reforms  had  been  reinterpreted,  formulat¬ 
ing  a  doctrine  of  conducting  war  without  political  input.  With 

the  initiation  of  war,  "military  strategy  takes  precedence  over 

n 

political  considerations".  A  generation  of  staff  officers  had 

been  trained  using  one-dimensional  military  policy  development 

12 

and  decision  making.  Not  surprisingly,  one-dimensional  war 
plans  such  as  the  Schleiffen  Plan  were  accepted  without  question 
by  staff  officers  from  1907  to  1914.  Civilian  supremacy  worsened 
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with  each  threat  from  within  or  without.  Finally,  Germany  stum¬ 
bled  into  a  war  that  no  one  wanted  but  was  made  unavoidable 
because  of  militarily  expedient,  single  dimension  solutions  which 

13 

"placed  Germany  at  a  major  political  disadvantage". 

Remaining  civilian  supremacy  disappeared  with  World  War  I. 
As  the  war  situation  worsened,  militarily  expedient  political  and 
diplomatic  decision  making  increased.  Finally,  political  lead¬ 
ership  began  to  realize  the  war  could  not  be  won  and  would  have 
to  be  settled  through  negotiation.  The  general  staff  resisted 
this  movement.  The  combined  affect  of  1)  the  powerful  position 
of  the  general  staff  in  the  absence  of  direction  from  the  mon¬ 
arch,  2)  the  relative  weakness  of  political  leaders,  and  3)  the 
unshaken  belief  of  the  people  and  special  interest  groups  in  a 
historically  victorious  army  established  the  general  staff  as  a 
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"silent  dictatorship".  The  ascendancy  of  the  "silent  dictator¬ 
ship"  was  made  possible  partly  because  of  general  staff  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  officer  corps  to  serve  as  a  special  political  inter- 
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est  group  for  continuing  the  war.  Few  realized  the  extent  of 
the  impending  disaster.  The  war  ended  by  destroying  what  the 
general  staff  had  most  wanted  to  preserve,  the  monarchy. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  World  War  I,  one  would  expect  the 
leaders  of  the  new  Weimar  Republic  to  take  steps  to  bring  the 
general  staff  and  army  under  constitutional  control.  Repeated 
attempts  were  made  but  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Weimar  Republic 
was  immediately  beset  by  threats  of  revolution  from  within  and 
territory  incursions  from  without.  The  republic  turned  to  the 
army  -  the  general  staff  -  for  protection  and  lost  control  of  its 
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fate  at  inception.  The  general  staff  cleverly  used  the  Weimar 
Republic's  vulnerability  to  avoid  any  effective  control. 

The  army  which  had  disintegrated  in  the  1918  defeat  was  re¬ 
established  with  distinctively  anti-democratic  features.  Quality 
was  obtained  by  selectively  enlisting  primarily  former  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers.  Selection  insured  avoidance  of  any 
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democratic  leanings.  This  was  not  a  departure  from  traditional 
methods  of  selection.  Army  leadership,  and  now  the  majority  of 

the  army,  had  never  been  truly  representative  of  society.  The 
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prewar  military  leadership  had  been  monarchial  absolutists;  the 
postwar  army  was  anti-Weimar  Republic,  identifying  the  war  defeat 
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and  dictated  treaty  with  the  Republic.  Both  the  prewar  and 

postwar  military  leadership  were  isolated  from  society.  Only 
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military  victory  had  made  them  highly  regarded  by  society. 

Army  leadership  remained  active  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  Below  general  staff  level,  army  leadership  insisted  on 

and  enforced  a  doctrine  of  'Nur-Soldat ' ,  "just-a-soldier-don't- 
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care-for-the-rest" ,  in  order  to  prevent  unsuccessful  military 

coups  such  as  the  Kapp  Putsch.  The  'Nur-Soldat'  policy  was  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in  later  years  as  the  army  at 
large  was  without  political  aplomb.  The  Weimar  Republic  was 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  a  disloyal,  politically  naive 
general  staff  and  army. 

The  Weimar  Republic  might  have  eventually  succeeded  in 
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gaining  civilian  supremacy  but  for  the  Great  Depression.  Ex¬ 
tremist  threats  from  Right  and  Left  and  corresponding  mass  sup¬ 
port  developed  in  direct  proportion  to  economic  pain.  Both  Left 
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and  Right  understood  the  army  was  the  key  to  power.  Lacking 
political  ability,  the  army  entered  into  a  historically  unprece- 
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dented  depth  of  political  involvement.  The  basis  of  involvement 
was  self-styled  doctrine  of  the  army  as  the  "great  protector  of 
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national  interests",  a  pseudonym  for  self  preservation.  Some 
army  leaders  such  as  Groener  realized  that  the  Nazis  constituted 
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the  most  serious  threat.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  army  suffered 
from  adoption  of  'Nur-Soldat 1 .  Consequently,  they  were  "not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  political  and  economic  realities  and  [were]  prime 
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targets  of  extremists".  Understanding  army  interests,  the  Nazis 
played  to  these  interests,  promising  an  end  to  anarchy  and  chaos 
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through  "a  restored  and  expanded  military".  Army  leaders  such 
as  Bruening  and  Schleicher  became  political  leaders  attempting 

negotiation,  manipulation  and  political  intrigue  to  gain  solu- 
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tions  favorable  to  the  army.  In  such  political  maneuvering  they 
were  clearly  outclassed  by  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  came  to  power. 

The  very  tactics  used  by  the  army  to  avoid  establishment  of 
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civilian  control  brought  Hitler  to  power.  Hitler  then  consoli¬ 
dated  his  power,  eliminating  all  others  including  the  army  and 
General  Staff  from  ever  constituting  a  source  of  resistance  to 
his  expansionist  plans.  Through  deftly  applied  combination  of 
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humiliation  and  visions  of  "the  spoils  of  war",  Hitler  turned 
the  army  into  a  very  pliable  tool  lacking  in  professional  integ¬ 
rity. 

Within  five  years.  Hitler  had  accomplished  what  no  other  had,  complete 
subordination  of  the  Army  to  h I s  own  control.  Within  another  two 
years,  forced  Germany  into  a  war  that  neither  the  people  nor  the  Army 
wanted. ^ 

Army  resistance  to  Hitler  was  spasmodic  and  ineffective. 
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In  1938,  Hitler  broke  all  remaining  vestiges  of  outward  dissent. 
Numerous  generals  were  reassigned  or  retired.  Simultaneously, 
Hitler  created  a  competitor  to  the  General  Staff  and  the  last 

vestige  of  the  German  General  Staff  model  envisioned  by  the  re- 
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formers  in  1806  ceased  to  exist.  As  the  fortunes  of  war  changed, 
resistance  to  Hitler  would  become  more  militant.  By  1943,  "the 
number  of  converts  to  Opposition  became  positively  embarrassing". 
In  1944,  the  general  staff  would  be  instrumental  in  an  unsucces¬ 
sful  coup.  History  for  the  German  General  Staff  ended  in  1945. 

By  1945,  the  officer  corps  was  desperate  in  its  avoidance  of  pol¬ 
itics;  emphasis  by  this  time  was  on  "technical  operations  in  a 
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void  of  unreason". 

The  German  General  Staff  model  developed  by  Scharnhorst  and 
the  other  reformers,  while  a  very  effective  military  institution, 
was  not  brought  under  effective  civilian  control  in  its  formative 
years.  This  was  a  result  of  the  times.  As  the  general  staff's 
power  grew,  it  became  progressively  involved  in  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Political  involvement  was  designed  to  maintain  its 
autonomy.  Additionally,  political  involvement  was  used  as  a  mil¬ 
itary  expedient  to  maintain  a  single  dimension  of  strategy  for 
security,  finally  resulting  in  dictatorship  in  World  War  I.  Fun¬ 
damentally  anti-democratic  by  composition,  the  German  General 
Staff  was  disloyal  to  the  Weimar  Republic  and  was  a  substantial 
contributor  to  its  demise.  Ironically,  the  General  Staff  was  on¬ 
ly  brought  under  civilian  control  by  Hitler,  largely  as  a  result 
of  army  intrigue  to  avoid  control.  Hitler  embarked  on  expansion 
policies  which  eventually  destroyed  the  General  Staff,  the  army, 
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and  Germany. 


COMMON  INGREDIENTS  TO  LOSS  OF  CIVILIAN  SUPREMACY 

The  civil-military  experiences  of  Germany  illustrate  symp¬ 
tomatic  conditions  which  lead  to  loss  of  civilian  supremacy. 

Weak  political  leadership  in  combination  with  existing  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  created  conditions  where  the  military  assumed 
the  role  of  policy  maker.  An  immediate  precondition  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  becoming  a  policy  maker  was  a  shift  in  civil-military  insti¬ 
tutional  relationships.  Institutional  relationships  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  1)  the  military  dominating  other  institutions,  2)  the 
inconsistency  of  civil-military  value  systems,  3)  decisions  to 
use  military  force  that  demonstrate  inconsistency  among 
government-military-social  requirements,  and  4)  the  military 
having  unrestricted  access  to  resources. 

German  military  domination  of  other  institutions  was  a 
slow,  gradual,  probably  almost  imperceptible  process  of  chipping 
away  at  existing  systems  of  control.  Existing  political  and  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  created  constant  threat  to  national  security 
from  internal  and  external  sources.  Such  prolonged  tension  made 
continuous  preparation  for  war  an  overriding  factor  of  national 
importance.  Under  such  conditions,  nations  require  "effective 
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traditions  and  practices  for  controlling  [the]  military"  and 
Germany  lacked  such  traditions.  Additionally,  national  insecur¬ 
ity  and  consequent  crisis  requires  a  political  leadership  with 
vitality  to  make  relevant  and  consistent  decisions.  None  of  the 
political  leadership  of  this  period  -  German  monarchy,  Weimar, 
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Hitler  -  made  decisions  relevant  to  existing  conditions  or 
demonstrated  consistency.  In  particular,  German  political  policy 
makers  failed  to  make  decisions  which  limited  military  goals  to 
feasible  and  attainable  objectives.  The  result  was  "technical 
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operations  in  a  void  of  unreason"  that  was  filled  only  by  total 
defeat. 

Reconciliation  of  civil-military  value  systems  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  challenge  for  any  political  leadership,  possibly  the  most 
difficult  of  any  of  the  civil-military  challenges.  The  military 

value  system  is  aptly  described  by  Samuel  Huntington  and  was  dis- 
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cussed  earlier.  This  value  system  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
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consistent  hallmark  of  any  military.  The  mental  predisposition 
towards  national  security  described  by  Huntington  expresses  it¬ 
self  through  military  doctrine.  Where  military  doctrine  is 
developed  without  regard  for  civilian  political  consensus,  civil- 
military  value  system  inconsistencies  are  particularly  damaging. 

A  substantial  challenge  exists,  however,  because  political  con¬ 
sensus  must  not  disallow  military  institutional  peculiarities  of 
authority  and  discipline.  These  peculiarities  may  not  be  totally 
consistent  with  social  norms  but  are  required  to  achieve  any  lev¬ 
el  of  military  effectiveness. 

German  military  doctrine  were  developed  in  absence  of  ap¬ 
propriate  consensus.  The  German  Army  adopted  doctrines  fashion¬ 
ing  the  military  as  having  loyalty  to  a  mythical  conception  of 
•nation’  which  was  elevated  above  society  and  political  leader¬ 
ship.  The  elevated  military  tends  toward  operational  doctrine 
development  inconsistent  with  political,  social,  and  economic 


realities  of  the  current  state  and  society.  The  'Nur-Soldat' 
doctrine  is  one  of  several  examples  of  doctrines  that  were  devel 
oped  in  this  vein.  When  reality  demonstrates  the  inconsistency 
of  such  doctrine,  the  military  is  easily  converted  to  an  alien¬ 
ated  military.  The  conveyor  to  alienation  is  military  expedi- 
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ency.  Military  expediency  confesses  lack  of  trust  in  political 
leadership  and  political  institutions.  In  Germany,  expediency 
became  an  end  in  itself:  "In  the  last  analysis  the  actions  of 
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states  is  regulated  by  nothing  but  power  and  expediency".  Insti 
tutions,  particularly  professions,  require  introspection  to  re¬ 
main  vital.  Introspection  results  in  values,  beliefs,  doctrine; 
social  consensus  is  essential  to  avoid  development  of  harmful 
inconsistencies.  Development  of  the  post-World  War  II  German 
armed  forces  demonstrates  the  axiomatic  nature  of  this  lesson  of 
history.  German  political  leadership  was  consistently  and  inti¬ 
mately  involved  in  development  of  German  military  values,  be¬ 
liefs,  and  doctrine  to  maintain  the  required  delicate  balance. 
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The  effort  has  produced  a  significant  success. 

Relationships  between  government-military-society  were 
first  explained  by  Carl  Von  Clausewitz  more  than  150  years  ago. 

War  is  more  than  a  true  chameleon  that  slightly  adapts  its  charactei — 
istics  to  the  given  case.  As  a  total  phenomenon  its  dominant  tenden¬ 
cies  always  make  war  a  paradoxical  trinity  .... 

The  first  of  these  three  aspects  mainly  concerns  the  people;  the 
second  the  commander  and  his  army;  the  third  the  government.  The  pas¬ 
sions  that  are  to  be  kindled  in  war  must  already  be  inherent  in  the 
people;  the  scope  ...  of  courage  and  talent  ...  and  chance  depends  on 
the  ...  commander  and  the  army;  but  the  political  aims  are  the  business 
of  the  government  alone. 

These  three  tendencies  are  like  three  different  codes  of  law, 

deep-rooted  in  their  subject  and  yet  variable  in  their  relationship  to 

one  another.  A  theory  that  ignores  any  one  of  them  or  seeks  to  fix  an 

arbitrary  relationship  between  them  would  conflict  with  reality  to  such 
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an  extent  that  for  this  reason  alone  would  be  totally  useless. 
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Germany  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  people  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  Both  the  German  monarchy  and  Hitler  entered  wars 
which  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  national  resources,  expecting 
the  military  to  accomplish  that  which  it  could  not  do.  Addition¬ 
ally,  Germany  twice  violated  Clausewitz's  dictum  of  clearly  un- 
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derstanding  the  objective  of  war.  Finally,  by  attempting  to 
create  "arbitrary  relationships"  among  the  government -military- 
society,  significznt  civil-military  relation  problems  resulted. 
Arbitrary  relationships  encouraged  foreign  and  domestic  political 
involvement  by  the  military  to  the  point  of  decision  making,  en¬ 
couraged  expedient  anti-democratic  doctrines,  loss  of  military 
selfesteem,  and  resulted  in  isolation  and  alienation  of  the  army. 

Unrestricted  access  by  the  military  to  resources  in  an  in¬ 
dustrialized  nation  is  normally  a  consequence  of  failing  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  decision  making.  The  German  Army  established 
complete  control  over  economic  resources  as  part  of  its  "silent 
dictatorship"  in  World  War  I. 

A  cursory,  incomplete  historical  review  might  suggest  the 
civil-military  relation  problems  experienced  by  Germany  are 
unique  to  Germany.  Certainly  the  exact  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  events  are  nationally  unique.  But,  the  symptoms  which 
led  to  problems  are  not  unique.  French  civil-military  history 
demonstrates  substantial  commonality  during  the  period  1870-1962. 
While  a  detailed  description  of  those  events  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  study,  identification  of  common  symptoms  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

French  Army  foreign  and  domestic  political  involvement  was 
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extensive  throughout  the  period  and  motivated  by  many  of  the  same 
factors  existing  in  Germany.  France  was  beset  by  crisis  com¬ 
bined  with  inept  political  leadership,  creating  a  power  vacuum 
and  consequent  political  decision  making  dominance  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Additionally,  lacking  both  traditions  of  effective  civil¬ 
ian  supremacy  and  the  will  to  establish  supremacy,  the  French 
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Army  was  allowed  to  develop  anti-democratic  military  doctrines. 
When  the  social  inconsistency  of  these  doctrines  became  apparent, 
the  French  Army  turned  to  expedient  military  solutions  which 
deepened  political  involvement,  leading  to  isolation,  alienation, 
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and  sedition.  In  a  manner  similar  to  Germany,  French  political 
and  military  leadership  created  "arbitrary  relationships"  in 
Clausewitz's  trinity  of  government -military-society . 

The  essential  common  ingredient  of  loss  of  civilian  suprem¬ 
acy  is  loss  of  political  decision  making.  This  loss  occurs  be¬ 
cause  of  shifts  in  relative  power  and  relationships  among  nation¬ 
al  institutions.  Where  the  military  becomes  the  dominating  in¬ 
stitution,  or  is  able  to  supplant  inconsistent  military  values  on 
government-society,  problems  in  civil-military  relations  occur. 
The  establishment  of  arbitrary  relationships  described  by 
Clausewitz  in  the  "paradoxical  trinity"  can  also  cause  or  contri¬ 
bute  to  loss  of  civilian  supremacy.  As  an  outgrowth  of  these 
harmful  institutional  readjustments,  the  military  will  eventually 
possess  unrestricted  access  to  national  resources  thus  becoming 
independent.  Under  any  of  these  conditions,  the  military  ceases 
to  be  the  "branch  of  political  activity"  emphasized  as  essential 
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by  Clausewitz.  The  result  is  a  military  that  "becomes  mindless 
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and  heedless,  ...  and  war  assumes  that  absolute  form  that 
Clausewitz  dreaded." 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONS:  A  HEALTH  CHECK 

The  criteria  used  to  evaluate  German  civil-military  experi¬ 
ence  resulted  in  symptomatic  indicators  of  loss  of  civilian  su¬ 
premacy.  A  review  of  United  States  civil-military  relations  sug¬ 
gests  no  significant  problems.  However,  indicators  of  potential 
future  problems  are  indicated.  Prolonged  national  security  ten¬ 
sion  and  crisis  with  low  effectiveness  in  handling  crisis  provide 
cause  for  concern. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  importance  of  the  military  in¬ 
strument  was  negligible.  The  geographic  security  afforded  the 
United  States  negated  military  importance.  This  point  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  recognize  because  continuous  insecurity  and  crisis  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  France  and  Germany's  problem  with  civil-military 
relations.  Our  relative  security  provided  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  the  traditions  of  civil  supremacy  so  essential  to  effective 
relations.  Additionally,  governmental  and  nongovernmental  insti¬ 
tutions  of  control  became  firmly  established. 

Prior  to  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  the  preeminent  operator 
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in  control  of  the  military  was  Congress,  exerting  substantial 
influence.  As  in  other  nations,  technological  advances  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  ushered  in  the  period  of  contingency  planning 
and  proliferation  of  military  advice.  Congress  was  concerned 
about  this  trend  "lest  it  cause  policy  domination  by  the  execu- 
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tive  [best  case]  or  by  military  officers  [worse  case]".  As 
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history  was  to  show,  this  concern  was  founded  because  an 
"imperial  presidency"  in  civil-military  relations  and  foreign 
policy  developed.  However,  prior  to  World  War  II  all  other  fac¬ 
tors  of  military  control,  particularly  the  budget  process,  were 
functioning  and  civilian  control  provided  by  Congress  was  never 
effectively  challenged. 

With  recognition  of  a  need  to  initiate  preparation  for  war 
in  the  late  1930 's.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  leadership 
in  defense  matters  became  extensive. 

FDR  was  so  vigorous  in  office  that  his  leadership  in  defense  became 
synonymous  with  civilian  control,  thus  partially  reversing  the  long 

trend  of  Congress  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  civil-military  rela- 
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tions. 

President  Roosevelt  initiated  a  precedent  of  presidential  primacy 
in  civil-military  relations  that  was  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
Vietnam. 

The  basic  patterns  of  civil-military  relations  were  unal¬ 
tered  during  World  War  II.  As  in  previous  wars,  the  military 
only  became  a  powerful  institution  capable  of  challenging  civil¬ 
ian  supremacy  when  the  nation  mobilized  for  war.  But,  "because 
our's  was  a  citizen  army,  it  lost  its  regular  character  just  when 
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it  reached  increased  national  importance".  A  strong  tradition 
of  civilian  supremacy  and  historically  developed  institutional 
control  prevailed.  In  essence,  the  military  through  World  War  II 
was  never  capable  of  supplanting  civil  leadership  in  policy  deci¬ 
sion  making. 

Military  institutional  power  underwent  a  marked  shift  in 
post-World  War  II.  Consequent  to  the  United  States  emerging  as 
the  major  power  and  multiple  postwar  crisis,  a  large  standing 
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military  became  necessary  for  the  first  time  in  American  history. 
Government  attempted  to  organize  for  this  new  role  with  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  But,  as  has  been  noted,  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  generally  ineffective.  Against  this  backdrop,  the  role 
of  the  military  institution  continued  to  grow.  Seen  as  having  an 
objective  of  preventing  total  war  and  fighting  small  wars,  the 
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military  was  consuming  10%  of  the  GNP.  Throughout  this  period 
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the  precedent  of  presidential  primacy  continued.  However,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  corporate  JCS  remained  weak  institutions 
in  contrast  to  the  strong  individual  services.  This  weakness 
contributed  substantially  to  crisis  development  and  made  for 
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civil-military  relations  weakness.  Each  crisis  was  followed  by 
attempts  to  bolster  an  organization  flawed  at  inception.  Crisis 
and  ineffective  handling  witnessed  two  direct  challenges  to  civ¬ 
ilian  supremacy  over  a  short  period,  the  'revolt  of  the  admirals' 
and  the  MacArthur  episode  in  Korea.  In  compensation  for  crisis, 
organizational  changes  were  made  that  provided  form  without  con¬ 
tent;  no  value  added  resulted  from  such  changes.  Military  staff 
competency  diminished  and  the  military  started  becoming  isolated 
during  the  McNamara  period. 

Initiation  of  military  actions  in  Vietnam  revealed  a  vital 
weakness  in  national  security  strategy.  The  combined  effects  of 
not  having  a  clear  idea  of  objectives,  establishing  arbitrary 
relationship  in  the  'paradoxical  trinity'  of  Clausewitz,  and 
failure  to  understand  the  limitations  of  force  in  solving  some 
problems  led  to  defeat.  At  the  strategic  level,  failure  of  the 
president  to  continuously  orient  on  a  political  objective  created 
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a  leadership  vacuum.  The  military  attempted  to  partially  fill 

c  -■ 

this  vacuum  by  scheming  for  increases  in  intensity.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  attempts  to  raise  intensity  were  expedient, 
one-dimensional  military  solutions.  However,  American  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  did  not  conclude  with  a  military  dominating  other 
institutions.  It  ended  with  a  void  of  domination  of  events;  an 
almost  equally  dangerous  civil-military  condition.  The  crisis 
was  to  be  overcome  by  a  resurgent  Congress;  a  return  to  congres¬ 
sional  activism. 

Uncontrolled  access  to  resources  by  the  military  has  never 
constituted  a  civil-military  control  problem  in  the  United 
States.  Even  in  the  depths  of  World  War  II,  "civil  control  of 
economic  and  manpower  mobilization  stayed  firmly  in  civilian 
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hands".  A  great  debate  progressed  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  regarding  the  'military-industrial  complex'.  Resource 
controls  through  the  Congress  as  well  as  other  governmental  and 

nongovernmental  institutions  more  than  compensated  for  the 
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phenomena . 

Inter-service  rivalry  for  resources  and  congressional  en¬ 
couragement  of  this  process  as  a  tool  of  civilian  control  is  the 
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significant  civil-military  relations  resource  issue.  However 
much  inter-service  rivalry  strengthens  civilian  control,  it  is  an 
outmoded  and  potentially  harmful  means  of  control,  dating  to  the 
pre-World  War  II  period  when  geographic  and  political  conditions 
made  the  military  far  less  significant  and  far  less  powerful.  As 
has  been  noted,  inter-service  rivalry  creates  a  lack  of  objective 
analysis,  emphasizes  expediency  to  gain  resources,  and  weakens 
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the  "ideal  of  anonymity,  discretion  and  [military]  subservience". 
Such  a  situation  is  not  compatible  with  the  military  role  of  ad¬ 
vising  on  military  security  policy.  Inter-service  rivalry  re¬ 
flects  a  perceived  need  to  emphasize  self-preservation  because  of 
a  lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in  political  institutions.  The 
weakness  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  corporate  JCS  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  recommending  resource  priorities  for  national  strategy 
has  furthered  the  perception  that  the  services  must  fend  for 
themselves . 

The  potential  for  inconsistencies  between  civil-military 
values  is  perhaps  the  greatest  concern  in  America.  The  military 
value  system  is  based  on  predispositions  regarding  national  secu¬ 
rity  discussed  earlier.  Regarding  civil  values  and  national  se¬ 
curity,  continuing  support  for  defense  or  the  use  of  armed  force 
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has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  United  States.  Since 
World  War  II,  gaining  public  support  has  become  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  both  a  general  disenchantment  with  war  and  a  lack 
of  clear  and  present  danger.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  An  entire  generation  in  Europe  has  grown  up  rejecting 
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the  utility  of  war  and  the  military  in  general.  This  attitude 
has  several  implications.  First,  absent  an  immediately  perceived 
threat,  society  will  support  only  modest  commitment  of  resources 
to  defense  over  the  long  term.  Second,  citizens  of  democratic 
powers  will  only  support  short  wars  with  decisively  successful 
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results?  long  wars  of  attrition  are  probably  not  supportable. 
Third,  the  general  trend  of  rejecting  armed  force  as  an  accept¬ 
able  recourse  to  defend  vital  interests  is  ominous.  Political 
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leadership  might  forego  preparation  and/or  conduct  of  war  to 
protect  vital  interests  as  unsupportable  by  society.  A  people 
who  refuse  to  be  defended  cannot  be  defended  over  the  long  haul. 
This  situation  bears  some  striking  resemblances  to  post-World  War 
II  France  and  the  status  of  the  French  Empire. 

The  experiences  of  France  and  Germany  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Clausewitz’s  'paradoxical  trinity'  as  a  component  of 
civil-military  relations.  Harry  Summers'  On  Strategy:  The  Viet¬ 
nam  War  in  Context  demonstrates  general  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  trinity  by  political  and  military  leadership.  U.S.  postwar 
responses  suggest  that  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  War  Pow¬ 
ers  Act  and  the  Weinberger  Doctrine  and  the  redistribution  of 
forces  between  active  and  reserve  components  represent  political- 
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military  linkage.  However,  in  some  cases,  these  initiatives 
have  raise  new  issues.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  need  for  an 
effective  balance  in  the  paradoxical  trinity  is  a  question  of  the 
will  of  the  political  leadership.  The  president  must  demonstrate 
decisive  intellect  and  moral  courage.  Congress  must  do  more  than 

demonstrate  an  "unwillingness  to  support  commitments  and  an  un- 
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willingness  to  commit  to  what  they  will  support". 

Civil-military  relations  in  the  United  States  on  balance  do 
not  present  a  threatening  situation.  However,  indications  of  fu¬ 
ture  potential  problems  exist.  Central  to  the  potential  for 
problems  is  a  weak  and  generally  ineffective  national  military 
command  and  staff  structure. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  corporate  JCS  have  historic¬ 
ally  been  unable  to  properly  recommend  resource  allocations. 
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Given  congressional  historical  use  of  inter-service  rivalry  as  a 
device  of  civilian  control,  national  military  weakness  creates 
decidedly  unsavory  civil-military  relation  problems.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  deepened  in  light  of  changing  society  value  systems.  Max¬ 
imum  utility  must  be  made  of  what  resources  are  allocated  in  a 
dwindling  source  of  supply.  Additionally,  national  level  command 
and  staff  must  not  make  serious  mistakes  that  will  undermine 
societies  confidence  as  level  of  society  commitment  to  defense 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  A  national  level  command  and  staff 
that  is  weak  cannot  fulfill  this  requirement.  It  is  this  point 
which  is  critical  to  recognize.  A  national  level  staff  lacking 
in  the  critical  staff  competencies  already  discussed  will  make 
serious,  unrecoverable  mistakes.  Such  mistakes  can  lead  to  mutu¬ 
al  civil-military  isolation  as  occurred  in  Germany,  France  and  in 
the  United  States  after  Vietnam.  Isolation  leads  to  expedient 
solutions  which  can  lead  to  alienation  and  beyond.  Military 
staff  competency  is  as  critical  to  effective  civil-militarv 
relations  as  are  legislative  and  nonleoislative  controls. 

The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  demonstrates  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  delicate  balance  inherent  in  civil-military 
relations.  The  essential  question  is  how  it  will  be  implemented. 
History  has  demonstrated  that  the  intent  can  be  overcome  by  im¬ 
plementing  instructions.  Additionally,  implementation  of  reform 
by  the  military  is  only  a  partial  answer.  Reform  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  process,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  is  an  issue  not  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  Reorganization  Act. 
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CHAPTER  V 


OPTIMIZING  EFFECTIVENESS  -  MINIMIZING  RISK 

The  simplest  definition  of  a  staff  organization  is  that  it 
is  an  administrative  organization  through  which  command  and  con¬ 
trol  can  be  exercised.  While  organization  in  terms  of  functions 
and  functional  interrelationships  is  important,  the  relative  com¬ 
petency  of  people  who  fulfill  those  functions  and  functional  in¬ 
terrelationships  must  be  the  overriding  consideration.  Competence 
is  the  basic  building  block  on  which  all  else  depends.  For  a 
military  staff,  competency  must  compensate  for  the  normal  absence 
of  military  genius  in  commanders,  military  or  civilian.  The  staff 
competencies  inherent  to  the  German  General  Staff  system  proved 
effective  in  compensating  for  the  absence  of  military  genius. 

The  United  States  national  level  staff  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  these  competencies  and  has  consequently  proven  less  effective 
than  expectations.  Acquiring  these  sv’iff  competencies  would  cer¬ 
tainly  improve  effectiveness.  Military  effectiveness  must  be 
balanced  with  risk  to  civilian  control.  Properly  implemented, 
general  staff  system  competencies  are  not  only  compatible  with 
civilian  control,  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  civilian  control. 
However,  military  reform  may  be  the  least  complex  and  least  chal¬ 
lenging  issue.  Ultimately,  complete  reform  will  require  reform 
of  certain  political  and  bureaucratic  practices  and  procedures. 
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JCS  REVISITED  -  A  DEFENSE  GENERAL  STAFF 

The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  appears  to  be  head¬ 
ing  national  security  in  the  direction  of  a  national  general 
staff,  characterized  by  staff  competencies  which  were  inherent  to 
the  German  staff  system.  The  legislation  mandates  staffing  this 
organization  with  highly  competent  joint  staff  officers.  The  key 
issue  now  is  how  this  legislation  will  be  implemented,  i.e.  where 
we  will  go,  how  we  will  get  there,  and  how  civilian  control  will 
be  continuously  maintained. 

The  organizational  reform  sought  is  a  staff  possessing  the 
staff  competencies  inherent  in  the  German  staff  system.  Such  a 
staff  has  consistently  outperformed  all  other  staffs  at  the  oper¬ 
ational  level.  German  failures  at  the  strategic  level  were  pri¬ 
marily  a  result  of  both  poor  leadership  and  an  absence  of  proper 
civilian  control.  A  genuine  staff  system  would  address  the  sys¬ 
tem  dysfunctions  notorious  in  a  weak  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  organ¬ 
ization.  The  1986  Act  has  cleared  the  way  for  development  of 
staff  competencies  similar  to  those  developed  by  the  German  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff.  Whether  the  final  staff  product  will  be  called  a 
Defense  General  Staff  is  immaterial.  The  primary  objective  will 
be  fulfilled:  development  of  staff  competencies  in  a  national 
level  staff  with  a  consolidated  power  greater  than  the  individual 
service  staffs. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  difficult  aspect  of  staff 
formulation  is  development  of  staff  officers.  The  process  of  se¬ 
lection,  examination,  training  and  education  of  staff  officers 
was  the  central  reason  for  effectiveness  of  the  German  system. 
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Both  an  initial  training  and  total  career  training  element  exist¬ 
ed.  This  system  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  the  United  States 
uses . 

Only  after  an  extensive  period  of  self-study,  mentoring  by 
a  general  staff  qualified  officer,  and  recommendation  by  a  gener¬ 
al  staff  qualified  commander  was  an  officer  permitted  to  compete 
for  selection  as  a  general  staff  officer.  The  effort  at  self- 
study  fulfilled  entry  level  education  requirements  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  general  staff  qualified  commander  provided  a 
check  on  personal  or  character  defects.  Thereafter,  an  officer 
was  permitted  to  take  a  competitive  examination  as  a  precondition 
to  the  extensive  training  investment  that  would  be  made.  Educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  the  training  and  education  coming  from  gener¬ 
al  staff  probationary  assignments  produced  the  staff  competencies 
which  were  the  essence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  staff  system. 
At  any  one  time  the  number  of  serving  general  staff  qualified  of¬ 
ficers  was  not  large.  It  did  not  have  to  be.  The  level  of  qual¬ 
ity  permitted  a  small,  highly  competent  and  effective  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  words  of  Trevor  N.  Dupuy,  the  system  produced  "con¬ 
sistently  reliable  and  excellent  performance  ...  in  accordance 

i 

with  doctrine  and  theory" . 

The  system  of  selection,  examination,  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  used  in  the  United  States  since  1947  contrasts  markedly  with 
the  German  approach.  Staff  selection  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
flects  our  haphazard  approach.  Selection  to  U.S.  joint  and  gen¬ 
eral  staff  duty  is  based  on  previous  duty  assignments,  schooling 
and  efficiency  reports.  The  acquisition  of  critical  staff 
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competencies  may  or  may  not  have  been  acquired  in  previous  duty 
assignments.  If  acquired,  staff  competency  was  achieved  more  as 
a  process  of  mentoring  than  a  formalized,  deliberate  process. 

U.S.  military  education  and  schooling  below  the  war  college 
level  tends  to  be  technical  and  "how  to",  as  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  content  characteristic  of  the  training  and  education 
provided  for  German  General  Staff  candidates.  Civilian  acquired 
education  is  either  technical  or  frequently  tends  to  be  of  mini¬ 
mal  value  to  military  duties.  In  fact,  much  civilian  education 
of  military  officers  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  was  more  a 
reflection  of  the  competitive  importance  of  acquiring  an  advanced 
degree  than  a  reflection  of  concern  for  national  security. 

Use  of  efficiency  reports  as  a  basis  of  staff  selection  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  rater  and  senior  rater  often  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  required  competencies.  The  requirement  for  objective 
and  consistent  selection  criteria  cannot  be  primarily  dependent 
upon  methods  that  reflect  subjective  evaluations  in  assignments 
not  directly  related  to  general  staff  requirements. 

Regarding  entry  level  examination,  we  use  none.  Instead, 
substantial  training  investments  are  made  using  the  same  vague 
indicators  that  are  used  for  selection. 

Probationary  assignments  for  formalized  training  do  not  ex¬ 
ist.  A  system  of  "on-the-job"  training  is  used.  On-the-job 
training  is  a  thinly  disguised  form  of  coping  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions,  requirements  and  voluntary  mentoring  efforts  of  immediate 
superiors. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  limitations  is  that  our  system 
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of  selection,  examination,  education  and  training  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  consistently  reliable  level  of  performance.  To  compensate 
for  reliability  of  performance,  we  have  increasingly  added  layers 
of  review  in  the  national  security  structure.  These  added  layers 
of  review  are  inefficient,  provide  a  false  sense  of  security  and, 
as  will  be  noted  later,  detract  from  proper  civilian  control. 
Added  layers  are  debilitating  because  there  is  simply  not  enough 
talent  available  to  provide  for  so  many  layers.  What  we  are  left 
with  is  layers  of  bureaucracy  without  fulfilling  the  concept  of 
"value  added".  What  needs  to  be  done  is  drastically  reduce  lay¬ 
ers  of  review  as  we  improve  the  quality  of  the  reviews.  The  1986 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  is  starting  this  process. 

The  German  staff  education  and  training  process  did  not 
stop  with  the  initial  acquisition  of  staff  competencies.  Incul¬ 
cation  of  staff  competencies  was  nurtured  throughout  an  officers 
career  by  "war  games".  War  games  could  be  almost  anything  from 
what  we  call  command  post  exercises  to  strategic  contingency 
planning.  However,  an  important  element  of  German  war  games  was 
an  evaluation  and  critique  of  all  involved.  This  was  where  real 
learning  took  place. 

Although  the  United  States  military  conducts  exercises  and 
has  renewed  efforts  in  strategic  contingency  planning,  the  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  evaluation  and  critique  progressively  disappears 
as  the  level  of  command  goes  higher.  It  is  speculative  to  say 
why  this  happens.  It  probably  occurs  because  of  senior  officer 
unwillingness  to  be  evaluated/critiqued,  particularly  by  experts 
who  may  be  junior  in  grade.  Such  evaluation  and  problem  analysis 
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was  welcomed  in  the  German  General  Staff.  It  was  considered  es¬ 
sential  to  the  leavening  and  regeneration  processes,  and  to  the 
creativity  and  vitality  of  the  staff.  This  may  have  something  to 
do  with  why  German  operational  performance  followed  stated  doc¬ 
trine,  something  we  do  not  do  very  well.  Additionally,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  non-quantif iable  factors,  what  Clausewitz  called  "fog 
and  friction",  were  carefully  considered  in  German  war  games  be¬ 
cause  of  importance  at  every  level,  tactical  to  strategic.  Our 
heavy  reliance  on  computerized  war  games,  emphasizing  speed  of 
feedback,  raises  a  serious  question  about  our  ability  to  plan 
properly  for  the  uncertainties  of  war. 

The  primary  military  objection  to  a  general  staff  system 
are  that  it  might  foster  elitism  and  fail  to  motivate  those  not 
selected.  Without  doubt,  an  elite  is  created.  However,  elites 
exist  in  all  professions,  and,  when  based  on  competency,  are  not 
necessarily  undesirable.  The  advantages  have  been  sufficiently 
described.  Elites  generally  become  counter-productive  or  dys¬ 
functional  to  the  larger  organization  when  they  either  lose  touch 
with  the  larger  organization  or  are  perceived  to  be  unfair.  Re¬ 
call  that  one  of  the  essential  competencies  in  the  German  staff 
was  the  leavening  process.  By  having  general  staff  officers  lo¬ 
cated  in  key  positions  throughout  the  army,  they  heavily  influ¬ 
ence  all  facets  of  the  army.  Their  very  pervasiveness  insured 
that  they  would  not  lose  touch  with  the  larger  organization.  As 
regards  unfairness,  one  will  recall  that  the  system  of  selection 

was  considered  fair  and  claims  of  unfairness  or  favoritism  were 

2 

rarely  raised.  This  was  achieved  by  consistently  maintaining  very 
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high  standards.  The  maintenance  of  high,  uncompromising  stan¬ 
dards  kept  the  German  General  Staff  small.  The  competence  and 
versatility  of  staff  officers  permitted  small  staffs.  As  exam¬ 
ple,  the  extensive  German  operations  in  World  War  II  on  the  east¬ 
ern  front  were  continuously  controlled  by  less  than  20  general 
staff  officers.  This  smallness  was  a  major  contributor  to  the 
system  being  perceived  as  fair.  Few  will  normally  contest  the 
clear  merit  of  the  top  one  or  two  in  a  consistent,  objective  and 
merit  based  system  of  selection.  Only  when  a  system  is  expanded 
can  perceptions  of  unfairness  start  to  affect  the  motivation  of 
the  whole.  This  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  as  the  joint  spec¬ 
ialty  is  developed.  A  joint  staff  officer  qualification  program, 
as  is  currently  being  used  at  the  war  colleges,  does  not  ensure 
development  of  the  staff  competencies  sought.  A  staff  officer 
program  is  arguably  necessary  as  a  "pump  primer",  but  cannot  be 
the  main  basis  of  an  enduring  system  of  education.  Large  scale 
programs  tend  to  emphasize  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  tend 
to  be  driven  by  career  concerns,  without  inculcation  of  staff 
competency,  an  emphasis  on  form  over  substance. 

We  have  a  democratic  tradition  and  we  have  effective  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  nongovernmental  institutions,  characteristics  crit¬ 
ically  absent  from  the  German  system.  The  fact  that  the  general 
staff  allowed  to  exercise  undemocratic  control  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  relevant  only  to  Germany's  unique  civil-military  experi¬ 
ence.  Throughout  their  evolutionary  development,  German  staff 
officers  were  taught  to  inculcate  the  critical  staff  competencies 
and  to  resist  being  brought  under  constitutional  control.  Only 
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Hitler  eventually  brought  the  General  Staff  under  control.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  German  system  produced  what  was  sought 
based  on  controlling  intellectual  content.  Civilian  control 
could  likewise  be  strengthened  through  control  of  the  intellectu¬ 
al  content  of  staff  officer  training.  Such  training  should  have 
political  education  with  at  least  two  parts.  One  part  must 
emphasize  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
development  of  strategy.  The  second  part,  and  most  critical  for 
this  discussion,  must  emphasize  understanding  and  respect  for  the 
democratic  constitutional  process.  German  staff  training  was  de¬ 
void  of  the  second  element  of  political  training  and  this  is 
partly  why  civilian  control  was  never  established  until  Hitler. 

The  general  outline  of  such  training  should  be  a  joint 
civil-military  function.  It  follows  from  the  German  experience 
that  the  tools  of  the  staff  officer,  strategic  military  doctrine, 
should  likewise  be  a  joint,  civil-military  development.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  such  education  and  doctrine  development  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  one  dimensional,  militarily  expedient  education  and 
doctrine,  consistent  with  our  constitutional  and  societal  values. 
Military  institutional  peculiarities  of  authority  and  discipline 
are  recognized  and  accepted.  The  legislative  framers  of  the  1986 
Act  appear  to  fully  appreciate  this  fact  in  requiring  the  JCS 
Chairman  to  develop  joint  doctrine  subject  to  review  by  Congress. 

Civilian  control  is  also  furthered  as  a  by-product  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  German  system  of  selection,  examination,  training  and 
education.  Because  an  ineffective  system  of  staff  selection  and 
military  education  fosters  increased  bureaucracy  without  value 
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added,  a  loss  of  effective  political  control  can  occur.  Bureau¬ 
cratic  inertia  can  and  has  led  to  failure  and  crisis.  Failure 
breeds  frustration  and  crisis  breeds  isolation  and  military  ex¬ 
pediency,  leading  to  alienation.  Controlling  and  establishing  a 
division  of  labor  for  critical  functions,  not  multiple  review 
without  value  added,  is  therefore  important  to  effective  civilian 
control  of  bureaucracy.  A  process  of  selection  through  education 
of  staff  officers  that  features  acquisition  of  critical  staff 
competencies  should  allow  a  reduction  of  bureaucracy  because  con¬ 
sistent  competence  should  not  require  multiple  review.  Reduction 
of  bureaucracy  strengthens  civilian  control  by  making  the  mili¬ 
tary  more  responsive  and  reducing  the  potential  for  crisis,  which 
can  degrade  normal  civil-military  relationships.  The  1986  Act 
appears  to  appreciate  this  phenomena  and  is  strengthening  civil¬ 
ian  control  by  placing  certain  key  functions  such  as  resource  ac¬ 
quisition,  legislative  liaison,  etc,  squarely  in  the  civilian 
realm,  while  also  strengthening  the  roles  of  service  secretaries 
in  relation  to  the  various  service  chiefs. 

United  States  rejection  of  the  German  General  Staff  model 
was  an  emotional  response  which  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  the  German  civil-military  experience,  as  a  product 
of  German  military-political  history  and  security  conditions  in 
Europe.  Under  the  1986  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  we  are  at  the 
critical  function  of  implementing  reforms  that  have  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  General  Staff  system.  Systematic 
implementation  of  the  staff  competencies  inherent  to  that  system 
would  optimize  effectiveness  and  minimize  risk.  The  staff 


competencies  are  critical  not  only  to  military  effectiveness  but 
also  to  more  effective  civilian  control.  All  that  remains  for  a 
more  complete  solution  is  political  reform. 


THE  HUNDRED  PERCENT  SOLUTION 
The  term  "military  reform"  has  become  almost  a  trite 
phrase,  virtually  a  cottage  industry,  applicable  to  all  aspects 
of  the  military  from  acquisition  to  the  operational  art.  The 
dilemma  of  U.S.  military  reform  is  found  in  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  system  efficiency  and  democratic  needs.  Within  workable 
limits,  the  Founding  Fathers  generally  opted  for  democracy  over 
efficiency  with  a  healthy  suspicion  of  a  large  standing  military, 
forcing  continuous  balance  between  the  competitive  nature  of 
democracy  and  efficiency.  The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986 
has  done  much  to  resolve  the  need  for  military  reorganization  and 
reform.  However,  to  achieve  real  progress  beyond  Goldwater- 
Nichols  requires  substantial  reform  beyond  the  military  itself. 
Nothing  has  addressed  this  portion  of  the  problem.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  solution  requires  extensive  study,  discussion  and  debate, 
and  finally  decision  based  on  four  general  areas:  1)  understand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  military  instrument,  2)  understanding  how 
to  use  the  military,  3)  understanding  how  to  avoid  civil-military 
isolation,  and  4)  pursuing  effective  means  of  civil-military  con¬ 
trol.  Although  these  factors  will  be  discussed  separately,  there 
is  substantial  mutual  linkage. 

Understanding  the  military  instrument  requires  understand- 

3 

ing  military  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  war.  American  civil 
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leaders,  historically  not  having  an  affinity  for  this,  left  mil¬ 
itary  doctrine  and  study  of  war  to  the  military.  More  than  150 
years  ago,  Carl  Von  Clausewitz  gave  us  the  best  reasons  for  civil 
leadership  to  study  war.  First,  he  pointed  out  that  war  is  mere¬ 
ly  an  extension  of  policy  and  those  in  charge  of  .policy  must  have 

4 

a  fundamental  understanding.  His  overall  implication  is  thac 
war  must  be  studied  in  order  to  keep  peace. 

Failure  to  understand  the  uncertain  nature  of  war  and  the 
proper  role  of  military  force  results  in  policy-strategy  mis¬ 
matches.  France  is  illustrative  of  failure  to  understand  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  war  and  both  France  and  Germany  are  illustrative  of 
failure  to  understand  the  proper  role  of  military  force.  Policy- 
Doctrine-Strategy  mismatches  have  also  occurred  in  America.  Viet- 
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nam  is  a  major  example,  representing  three  levels  of  mismatch. 
First,  a  global  vs.  regional  policy  mismatch.  Our  stated  primary 
security  interests  were  Europe  and  Japan.  However,  resource  ex¬ 
penditures  in  Vietnam  exceeded  the  combined  expenditures  for  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Japan.  Second,  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  represented 
a  domestic  vs.  foreign  policy  mismatch.  President  Johnson  was 
unwilling  to  forego  his  'Great  Society'  and,  in  light  of  favor¬ 
able  military  progress  "reports",  made  conflicting  war  decisions. 

6 

Finally,  the  war  represented  an  operational  doctrine  mismatch. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  our  ability  to  handle  total 

7 

war  inherently  provided  the  ability  to  handle  small  war.  Some 
suggest  that  Vietnam  represented  an  exception  in  that  mismatches 
are  not  the  norm.  The  policy  of  unconditional  surrender  in  World 
War  II  shows  that  a  policy-strategy  mismatch  occurred  there  too. 
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a+titjce  toward  war.  Inimical  to  a  oolicy  of  alternatives.' 

U.S.  insistence  on  the  unconditional  surrender  policy  illustrates 
suspension  of  all  but  the  military  instrument  in  time  of  war. 

How  civilian  leaders  gain  the  understanding  -  the  doctrine 
-  of  the  nature  of  war  is  of  paramount  importance.  First,  under¬ 
standing  is  not  a  mere  ability  to  recite  "principles".  Princi¬ 
ples  by  themselves  are  meaningless  unless  they  represent  a  depth 
of  study  and  understanding.  Second,  the  sources  used  to  gain  un¬ 
derstanding  must  be  balanced.  For  many  years  civilian  leaders 
gained  understanding  primarily  through  military  leaders.  This  is 
not  always  in  the  best  interest  of  national  security,  as  the  mil¬ 
itary  predisposition,  belief  and  value  system  tends  to  stress  the 
'absolute1  requirements  of  security.  Moreover,  since  World  War 
II,  competitive,  single  service  strategies,  not  approved  by  po¬ 
litical  leadership,  are  promulgated  for  resource  acquisition 

(preparation  for  war)  purposes,  at  the  expense  of  optimum  nation- 

10 

al  security. 

During  the  McNamara  years,  a  reaction  against  military  pre¬ 
dispositions  caused  a  trend  toward  "new  strategists"  or  systems 
analysts.  Unfortunately,  these  new  strategists  also  had  limiting 
predispositions.  Insensitivity  to  factors  of  conflict  that  are 
not  always  quantifiable  was  their  major  limitation.  Clausewitz 
has  shown  that  much  of  war  involves  what  he  calls  "friction",  fa¬ 
ctors  not  quantifiable.  Attempts  at  system  quantification  led  in 
Vietnam  to  confusion  between  "preparation  for  war"  and  "conduct 
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of  war"  with  seriously  adverse  consequences. 

Political  leadership  must  have  a  thorough,  balanced  under¬ 
standing  of  the  military  instrument.  Balance  comes  from  multiple 
input  from  both  the  military  and  through  independent  study. 
Failure  to  obtain  balance  results  in  policy-strategy  mismatches. 
Policy-strategy  mismatches  cause  conflicting  objectives  and  the 
most  serious  of  civilian  leader  pitfalls:  asking  of  the  military 
that  which  it  cannot  do.  Clausewitz  clearly  understood  this 
problem: 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  life  than  finding  the  right  standpoint 
for  seeing  and  judging  events,  and  then  adhering  to  it.  One  point 
and  only  one  yields  an  integrated  view  of  all  phenomena;  and  only 
by  holding  to  that  point  of  view  can  one  avoid  inconsistency  ....^ 

Clausewitz' s  "integrated  view  ...  to  ...  avoid  inconsisten¬ 
cy"  provides  the  reason  for  political  leaders  to  study  war  and 
the  military:  formulation  of  a  national  strategy  based  on  vital 
national  interests  and  unified  expression  of  national  political 
objectives.  Such  an  integrated  view  will  be  impossible  if  there 
is  a  gap  between  doctrine  and  strategy.  Inconsistency  is  avoided 
by  political  leaders  assisting  in  formulation  of  military  doc¬ 
trine  and  strategy. 

Political  leaders  effectively  use  the  military  by  limiting 
goals  to  feasible  and  attainable  objectives  that  are  consistent 
with  national  interests.  In  other  words,  strategy  must  define 
the  ends,  the  means,  and  the  ways: 

...  No  one  starts  a  war  -  or  rather,  no  one  in  his  senses  ought  to  do 

so  -  without  first  being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends  to  achieve 

by  war  and  how  he  intends  to  conduct  it.  The  former  is  the  political 

purpose;  the  latter  its  operational  objective.  This  is  the  governing 

principle  which  will  set  its  course,  prescribe  the  scale  of  means  and 

effort  which  is  required,  and  makes  its  influence  felt  throughout  down 

1  2 

to  the  smallest  operational  detail. 
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Thus,  strategy  formulation  would  begin  with  guidance  from  the 
political  leadership.  As  has  been  noted,  political  leadership 
has  often  been  hesitant  to  provide  guidance  in  sufficient  detail 
to  define  military  objectives  or,  guidance  provided  was  defective 
in  kind  and  level  of  execution,  constituting  meddling.  At  the 
same  time,  the  military  has  been  hesitant  to  admit  to  confusion 
on  what  is  expected  of  them.  This  condition  exists  today  and  has 

13 

since  the  Eisenhower  administration.  The  consequences  are  ob¬ 
vious. 

Political  guidance  must  define  when  war  aims  have  been  met. 
Strategy  must  orient  on  the  enemy's  center  of  gravity,  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy's  power  which,  when  defeated,  achieves  the  po¬ 
litical  objective.  The  level  of  detail  needed  in  political  guid¬ 
ance  is  situation  dependent.  The  main  criteria  of  guidance  is 
that  it  be  timely  and  appropriate  to  the  circumstance.  Time  and 
again  political  guidance  has  been  provided  in  areas  outside  po¬ 
litical  expertise,  normally  at  operational  levels  of  war.  Such 
guidance  can  be  harmful.  As  example,  President  Johnson  and  Sec¬ 
retary  McNamara's  unilateral  decision  to  reduce  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  and  the  bombing  doctrine  of  'graduated  response'  were  in¬ 
appropriate.  Both  the  type  of  guidance  and  level  to  which  it  ap- 

14 

plied  were  inappropriate,  resulting  in  flawed  decisions. 

Political  guidance  may  be  appropriate,  timely  and  would 
provide  value  added,  but  nonetheless  is  resisted  by  military 
leaders.  Such  resistance  is  accompanied  by  requests  for  'non- 
interferrence ' ,  stressing  a  requirement  for  'mature  military 
judgment'.  This  can  result  in  role  reversals  with  the  military 
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determining  'what  to  do'  and  the  political  leader  determining 
'how  to  do  it'.  Clausewitz  pointed  out  that  war  and  policy  must 
not  be  separated  and  therefore  the  problem  is  of  another  nature. 

r-apcsal  * cr  .ar  cjn  ze  *zr*?z  I  irara-a-e  ~- 
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ccod.  If  it  nas  the  opposite  effect  the  policy  itself  is  wron^.1' 


Some  decision  making  makes  specialized  military  experience  irrel- 
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evant.  At  other  times,  mature  military  judgment  is  indispens- 
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able.  The  civilian  leader  must  sort  out  the  difference.  A  na¬ 
tional  level  staff  with  associated  competent  is  an  instrument 
for  use  by  the  makers  of  policy;  proper  guidance  is  what  sets 
this  instrument  in  proper  motion. 

Strategy  formulation  involves  a  basic  decision  regarding 
the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  armed  force  to  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Both  civilian  and  military  leaders  have  relied  frequently 

on  force  to  solve  problems  without  understanding  the  inherent 

18 

limitations  of  force.  The  problem  is  partly  a  fixation  at  the 
strategic  level  of  'winning  war'  at  the  operational  level.  While 
the  operational  level  must  orient  on  victory  in  battle,  the  stra¬ 
tegic  level  must  continuously  orient  on  the  political  objective. 
As  Clausewitz  indicated,  this  must  be  accomplished  without  creat¬ 
ing  arbitrary  relationships  between  government,  the  military,  and 
society. 

The  political  leader  should  be  wary  of  the  advisor  who 
presses  one  instrument  of  power  excessively  to  the  exclusion  of 

19 

others.  Clausewitz  emphasized  that  a  wide  range  of  choices  in 
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levels  of  intensity  are  available  to  meet  political  ends.  Re¬ 
jecting  any  level  of  intensity  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis  is 

20 

wrong.'  Such  statements  as  "military  steps  are  the  only  ones  the 

21 

Soviets  would  understand",  or  a  failure  to  recognize  the  funda¬ 
mental  shift  in  relationships  between  superpowers  and  smaller 

22 

states  suggest  a  continued  lack  of  understanding. 

By  fully  understanding  the  dependent  relationships  de¬ 
scribed  by  Clausewitz  among  government,  the  military  and  society, 
civilian  leadership  can  understand  better  how  to  balance  the  mil¬ 
itary  option;  effectively  limiting  military  goals  to  feasible  and 
attainable  alternatives.  Also,  by  fulfilling  this  function,  po¬ 
litical  leaders  will  create  conditions  for  fulfilling  the  third 
civil  leader  mandate:  understanding  how  to  avoid  civil-military 
isolation. 

Military  isolation  from  society  can  be  created  through  many 
vehicles.  Included  are  recruiting  policies,  loss  of  self-esteem, 
and  societal  restrictions  on  peculiar  military  institutions. 

Isolation  can  be  an  intentional  policy  of  the  military, 
based  on  the  system  of  recruitment.  If  recruiting  is  not  broad- 
based,  but  limited  to  certain  social,  economic,  ethnic,  etc. 
groups  of  society,  isolation  will  occur  as  it  did  in  the  pre- 
World  War  I  German  officer  corps,  and  in  the  entire  German  Army 
after  World  War  I.  This  particular  trend  has  not  been  a  marked 
one  in  the  United  States.  However,  there  is  currently  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  military  officers  recruited  from  within 
military  officer  families,  so  the  factor  bears  some  watching. 
Excessive  recruitment  of  officers  from  within  the  military 
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structure  has  been  noted  as  a  common  ingredient  of  increasing 
isolation  from  society.  The  French  experience  illustrates  iso¬ 
lation  occurring  through  a  string  of  defeats.  The  German  exper¬ 
ience  with  isolation  occurring  as  a  result  of  contrived  recruit¬ 
ing  practices  initially,  and  political  involvement  ultimately. 
Isolation  can  also  occur  because  of  the  military's  perception  of 
value  to  society.  The  general  tendency  of  questioning  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  war  and  the  military  in  western  society  has  already  been 
noted.  The  tendency  may  become  more  noticeable  if  anticipated 
resources  are  allocated  away  from  defense,  and  as  the  trend  con¬ 
tinues  towards  disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potential  for 
increased  isolation  can  be  minimized  if  changes  occur  with  due 

24 

consideration  for  the  effect  on  the  military. 

Military  isolation  can  also  occur  when  society  rejects  or 
attempts  to  change  the  unique  needs  of  military  institutions. 

The  military  must  be  convergent  with  the  larger  society  in  order 
to  execute  its  policies.  However,  policy  execution  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  requires  peculiarities  in  discipline  and  authoritarian  rela- 
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tionships  which  in  turn  cause  some  divergence.  Military  factors 

that  can  effect  convergence-divergence  are  frequently  not  well 

26 

understood  by  political  leaders.  This  was  true  in  Clausewitz's 
time  and  was  true  during  Vietnam.  Civilian  leaders  who  attempt 
to  deny  what  Clausewitz  called  'military  spirit',  or  create  fu¬ 
sion  of  skills  or  thought  processes  run  the  risk  of  creating  what 

27 

Morris  Janowitz  calls  'unanticipated  militarism".  Again,  France 
is  illustrative. 

The  significance  of  isolation  depends  on  the  degree  to 
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which  it  occurs.  If  isolation  progresses  beyond  that  perceived 
as  necessary  by  the  institution,  frustration  results.  If  isola¬ 
tion  continues  unabated,  the  situation  can  become  one  of  alien¬ 
ation  from  society.  This  is  truly  dangerous  for  any  democracy. 
America  appears  to  have  no  significant  problems.  However,  to 
assume  there  can  never  be  problems  is  the  start  of  a  serious 
problem;  it  takes  for  granted  the  role  of  our  military  in  our 
free  society. 

Political  leadership  has  the  primary  responsibility  to  keep 
relative  military  isolation  in  balance.  The  warning  signs  for 
unbalanced  isolation  have  been  discussed,  but  merit  review.  Mil¬ 
itarily  expedient  approaches  which  are  clearly  at  odds  with  so¬ 
cial  and  political  objectives,  can  be  initial  indicators  of  im¬ 
balance.  The  importance  of  political  guidance  on  military  doc¬ 
trine  and  strategy  is  clear.  Militarily  expedient  methods  will 
be  manifested  by  the  increase  of  military  power  in  domestic  poli¬ 
tics  to  the  point  that  the  military  asserts  a  degree  of  control 
over  domestic  policy  or  becomes  a  director  of  foreign  policy  or 
national  resource  policies.  Any  one  of  these  developments  can  be 
dangerous,  because  each  implies  a  lack  of  faith  in  political  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Cognizance  of  the  need  for  a  proper  balance  in  military 
uniqueness  leads  directly  to  the  fourth  mandate  for  leaders, 
methods  of  controlling  the  military.  Congress'  historical  use  of 
available  controls  has  been  too  often  equated  to  "partisan  and 

pork-barrel  politics,  fiscal  budget  ceilings,  personnel  ceil- 
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ings" .  While  sometimes  effective,  a  partisan  approach  to 
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military  control  is  unnecessarily  costly.  Additionally,  because 
Congress  has  been  slow  to  set  disciplinary  and  ethical  standards 
for  its  own  members,  their  demands  on  the  military  may  generate 
adverse  side  effects,  such  as  military  involvement  in  domestic 
politics,  a  debilitating  growth  of  congressional  oversight,  in¬ 
efficient  resource  allocation,  an  inappropriate  power  status  for 
the  media,  and  short  term  fluctuating  control  over  the  military. 

The  military  must  not  become  involved  in  partisan  politics. 
Actions  by  political  leadership  largely  influence  any  tendency  by 
the  military  toward  subtle  involvement.  As  noted,  this  is  a 
source  of  concern,  regardless  of  how  apparently  noble  or  worth¬ 
while  may  be  the  objectives.  The  "Revolt  of  the  Admirals"  and 
continued  domestic  political  involvement  as  an  adjunct  to  re¬ 
source  allocation  are  civil-military  issues  which  should  concern 
us  all. 

Congressional  oversight  of  the  military  is  a  tremendous 
growth  industry.  The  effects  are  most  apparent  in  the  budgeting 
process.  Congressional  budgetary  actions  are  often  short-sighted 
and  superficial,  and  encourage  intra-  and  inter-service  rival¬ 
ries,  while  failing  to  set  relative  levels  of  defense  and  opu¬ 
lence.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  our  congressional  budgeting  pro¬ 
cess  is  essential  to  and  a  cornerstone  of  our  constitutional 
government . 

The  1986  Defense  Reorganization  Act  makes  budgeting  an  even 
more  powerful  and  meaningful  means  of  controlling  the  military. 
Recent  requirements  to  tie  strategy,  roles  and  missions  more 
closely  to  budget  requests  are  significant  and  healthy  for  proper 
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control.  However,  use  of  the  budget  as  a  control  device  can  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  civil-military  relations  if  Congress  does 
not  also  reform  itself.  Furthermore,  resource  related  problems 
will  always  exist  to  some  degree  unless  there  is  a  commonly 
agreed  upon  objective,  consistently  sought  by  all:  national  sec¬ 
urity  at  an  affordable  cost. 

Finally,  some  additional  DOD  reform  is  required.  Debili¬ 
tating  competition  among  the  services  for  sources  of  funding, 
most  recently  occurring  in  the  special  operations  area,  and  end 
of  year  spending  binges  must  stop.  Many  would  maintain  that  such 
political  and  military  reform  initiatives  are  impossible.  Others 
maintain  that  they  will  not  occur  short  of  a  major  disaster. 

Still  others  have  more  confidence  in  our  political  institutions. 
The  separation  of  powers  does  not  preclude  a  stronger  code  of 
ethics  in  resource  decision  making. 

A  code  of  ethics  would  need  to  also  address  relations  with 
the  media.  Hidden  agendas  and  associated  manipulation  of  other 
government  agencies  through  unofficial  messages  -  "the  leak"  - 
have  often  placed  the  media  in  the  "driver's  seat",  setting  the 
agenda.  Consequently,  a  major  limitation  on  action  can  be  media 
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reaction.  This  does  not  always  best  serve  national  security. 

No  one  advocates  censorship.  Advocated  is  an  end  to  strategy 
formulation  in  the  media  *nd  news  generation  by  the  media.  Media 
influence  contributed  to  loss  of  escalation  dominance  in  both 
Vietnam  and  Korea  because  of  enemy  knowledge  of  our  fear  of 
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Chinese  involvement. 

The  United  States  political  leadership,  both  executive  and 
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legislative,  has  improved  national  security  through  the  1986  De¬ 
fense  Reorganization  Act.  Time  is  ripe  political  reform.  Com¬ 
bining  political  reform  with  DOD  reform  would  be  a  more  complete 
solution.  In  itself,  this  type  of  sweeping  reform  would  be  worth 
many  disarmament  treaties;  it  would  be  the  most  powerful  state¬ 
ment  of  national  resolve  that  could  be  made.  Without  doubt,  its 
significance  as  a  deterrent  would  not  be  lost  to  our  potential 
adversaries. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 


The  evolutionary  development  of  national  military  leader¬ 
ship  underwent  a  significant  change  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  world  power  status  of  the  United  States  mandated  continuation 
of  a  large  permanent  military  structure  with  requisite  organiza¬ 
tion  for  command  and  control  of  the  instrument.  The  1947  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Act  attempted  to  answer  the  need  for  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  Unfortunately,  the  compromise  legislation  created  inherent 
weakness  by  legislating  a  weak  Secretary  of  Defense  and  corporate 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Decision  making  strength  and  power  rested 
with  individual  services  whose  motivation  have  continuously  been 
individual  organizational  and  institutional  objectives  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  and  frequently  in  opposition  to,  the  best  interests  of 
national  security. 

Numerous  attempts  over  the  past  40  years  have  been  made  to 
correct  the  initial  mistakes  of  1947.  However,  none  were  suc¬ 
cessful  through  1985  as  they  did  not  address  the  basic  weakness 
of  relative  power  and  authority.  In  the  immediate  period  after 
1947,  the  inherent  weakness  could  be  overcome  by  dependence  upon 
formerly  developed  expertise  which  carried  us  through  crisis.  As 
time  passed  the  combination  of  weakness  at  the  top  and  failure  to 
develop  the  staff  competencies  that  could  overcome  the  normal  ab¬ 
sence  of  military  genius  created  crisis  that  could  no  longer  be 
compensated  for;  the  competency  no  longer  existed.  Instead  of 
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correcting  this  basic  weakness,  organizational  changes  •.■.'ere  ra.;e 
which  increased  layers  of  bureaucracy  without  value  added.  in  ?. 
very  real  sense,  the  culmination  of  these  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  was  the  debacle  in  Vietnam. 

The  staff  competencies  inherent  to  the  German  General  Staff 
system  and  its  associated  inherent  staff  competencies  provides  an 
answer.  It  is  demonstrably  the  most  effective  instrument  of  its 
kind.  Our  consistent  rejection  of  this  system  through  1985  was 
based  on  an  erroneous  emotional  response  involving  fear  of  loss 
of  civilian  supremacy.  The  potential  for  adverse  civil-military 
relations  is  always  a  consideration.  The  greatest  danger  we  have 
faced  in  this  regard  has  been  continuous  ineffective  handling  of 
crisis.  Such  conditions,  if  left  unchecked,  could  create  civil- 
military  problems  by  political  and  or  military  leaders  losing 
confidence  in  existing  political  constitutional  institutions. 

Loss  of  confidence  could  create  isolation,  expedient  solutions  to 
crisis  situations  and  other  symptoms  of  adverse  civil-military 
relations. 

The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  indicates  an  under¬ 
standing  of  these  problems  as  it  appears  to  mandate  formation  of 
an  organization  which  will  possess  the  competencies  inherent  to 
the  German  system.  What  it  will  ultimately  be  called  is  irrele¬ 
vant;  only  inculcation  of  the  competencies  is  relevant.  The  key 
now  is  implementation.  Implementation  should  be  measures  design¬ 
ed  to  consciously  acquire  the  competencies  of  the  German  model. 
Civil  control  can  and  should  be  maintained  by  control  of  critical 
functions  and  joint  political  and  military  formulation  of  the 
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intellectual  content  of  the  staff  competencies.  Debilitating 
layers  of  bureaucracy  that  do  not  provide  value  added  should  be 
removed.  The  1986  Act  is  already  starting  that  process. 

The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  properly  implemented 
will  correct  much  of  the  military  element  of  the  national  securi¬ 
ty  equation.  The  next  step,  and  the  more  difficult  step,  is  po¬ 
litical  reform.  National  security  mandates  for  today  are  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  pre-World  War  II  period  as  the  pre-World  War  II 
period  was  different  from  the  American  Revolution.  To  continue 
political  command  and  control  through  the  methods  of  pre-World 
War  II  would  continue  reinforcing  the  failures  experienced  the 
past  40  years.  This  costly  luxury  is  no  longer  affordable. 
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